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“This is our study, although I am told the 


Second Prize Serial Story. | commercial college does not require much work 


ARMAJO. . 


IN SIx CHAPTERS. —CHAPTER II. 
Armajo’s Sister. 


A young woman stepped out upon the lower 
balcony of a handsome house on East Seventy- 
Second Street in New York, and gazed up and 
down and around with the curiosity of a stranger 
to the city. The lower sashes of the parlor 
windows were raised, and through the curtains 
the girl had come out. 

She saw the low, rounding wall of Central Park | 
in the distance on one side, and the far- 
stretching street leading toward East River 
on the other side. She heard the roll and 
rumble of the trains upon the elevated 
railways. Every sight and sound interested 
her keenly. 

One hardly knew whether to call her a girl 
ora young lady. The fresh complexion and 
light movements were girlish, but the mature 
face and tall form gave a womanly appear- 
ance. She looked eagerly up and down the 
street, as if anticipating the appearance of 
some one not in sight. 

No one was near, save a bronzed youth 
bearing a valise, who approached at a brisk 
pace, reading the numbers on the houses as 
he came. He saw the silver figures over the 
transom, and turned up the steps of this very 
house. 

It was Armajo, but not quite the Armajo of 
the mining-camp. His hair had been trimmed 
close and his mountain gar) exchanged for a 
city suit. 

Reaching the topmost step, Armajo stopped. 

He thought it rather superfluous to ring the, 
bell, with an open door before him and this 
lady on the balcony to answer queries. He 
looked toward her, but her back was turned. 

The youth hesitated a moment. Then he 
removed his hat and asked, “‘Does Mrs. 
Corwin live here ?”’ 

The young lady turned, smiled slightly, 
said ‘*Yes,”’ stepped back into the parlor and 
hall, and invited the young man to come in. 

At the same moment Mrs. Corwin came from 
the basement and appeared in the doorway. 

“This is Mrs. Corwin,” said the young 
lady. 

Armajo turned to Mrs. Corwin—a kindly 
person, dressed in black. 

“T was sent here from Coloradv to take 
lodgings,”’ he said. 

Mrs. Corwin, in surprise, looked toward 
the young lady, who had drawn aside the 
curtain to go out once more upon the balcony. 

‘“‘Miss Walton, this is your brother!" cried 
Mrs. Corwin. 

Armajo and his sister stood looking at each 
other, both in wonder, for each thought the 
other older than expected. 

Armajo saw before him a young lady 
above the ordinary height of women, and 
taller than himself, of large but graceful 
frame, with sparkling blue eyes, rosy cheeks 
and thick brown hair. One would have thought 
her age more than nineteen years. Her hand- 
some profile was cut after the same model as his 
father’s; her chin was oval and her nose aquiline. 
Her serene and gracious air—something inde- 
scribably well-bred in her refined face and 
bearing—overawed the vouth. | 

When her look of astonishment gave way toa | 
flash of pleasure and of welcome; when she 
crossed the room and took his hand cordially; 
when she kissed him and said, “I am so glad 
you've come!’’ the youth leaned back against the 
table with a choking in his throat which forbade 
speech. 

Armajo, proud, impulsive and hot-tempered, 
driven east by his father’s authority, had entered 
New York depressed and sullen, feeling unfriendly | 
to his sister and all her surroundings. Yet. his | 
heart was naturally warm. Her sympathy and | 
affection touched him. 

Despite his prejudice he could not but feel an 
instant liking for her. 

Olive affected not to see his embarrassment. | 
“He must be tired and dusty. 1 will show him | 
up-stairs myself,’ she said to Mrs. Corwin. 
“Come with me, Arma.”’ 

She took him to a large, well-lighted room in 
the second story. It was neatly furnished, and 
contained writing-tables and book-racks. 


to be done at home. Your sleeping-room is next 
to this, and mine is in the extension at the end of 
the hall.”’ 





“Are you really going to the commercial 
| college ?”” he asked. 
“Yes.” 


‘““Why ?”’ inquired Armajo, much puzzled. His 
mother had never interested herself in business 
affairs. Why should his sister be expected to 
acquaint herself with book-keeping, banking, 
agencies and the like—matters which it seemed 


| hardly necessary for a lady to study ? 


“Indeed, why ?”’ repeated Olive, turning quickly 


her elders with deference. Her heart was buoyed 
by faith; and a charge against her father directed 
her thought, not so much to the evil imputed, as 
to her own highest duty. 

A reproachful question rose before Armajo. 
Should this banished daughter show toward their 
father a loftier courtesy than he? 

Presently Olive looked up. She saw in his 
eyes the assent his tongue would not utter. Then 
she reached out her hand with a yearning gesture. 

“Don't tell me you were compelled to come-— 
that you were unwilling to meet me, your sister!"’ 

**] would never have been unwilling if I had 
known you.” 

He took her hand, and the two moved slowly 





A Merciless Critic. 


to him. She hesitated a moment, and then 
asked, ‘“‘Did father send any letter by you?” 

‘*No.”” 

‘‘Nor any word ?”’ 

“No. He gave me no message at all.” 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

‘“‘What did you expect from such a father ?’’ 
cried Armajo, fiercely. His pent up feelings 
broke into passion. ‘He has no regard for our 
wishes. I hated to come east; he compelled me. 
His heart is in his business. It is not with us.” 

“Oh, don’t, don't!’’ She put up her hand, 
shocked and distressed. ‘‘He is our father. His 
letters to me have been very kind. You must 
not talk that way about him.”’ 

‘Yes, he’s our father!’ exclaimed the lad. 
‘‘But he hasn’t a father’s kindness. His will is 
law. He cares for no one but himself.” 

‘‘He has been good to me; and if he were ever 
so harsh, how wrong for us to be anything but 
forgiving and respectful to him in word and 


| deed !’’ 


The following hush in the room seemed intense. 
Olive, standing with one hand on the mantei, 
mused with downcast face. To Armajo a new 
view suddenly opened. The words were a sharp 
rebuke, but the kind and appealing accent took 
away its cruel edge. 

He saw that his sister had been bred to treat 


| down the room to the front window. Olive, 
| looking out thoughtfully, said : 

| ‘J have wondered why father sent me here to 
| learn type-writing and book-keeping; but it must 
be wise for every girl to have a means by which 
she can earn her living. Isn't he rich ?”’ 

‘He was, but he is not now. One year he has 
plenty and spends it like a prince; next year he 
is in debt. For myself, I should rather have) 
little, and know I could always depend on it.” 

‘*Perhaps he wishes my help in business.” 

‘Perhaps. More likely, when we finish here, 
both you and I will have to start out for our- 
selves.” 

She looked at him piteously a moment. Her 
uncontrollable longings mastered her. 

| ‘Then, Arma, let us start together !”” 
| The appeal of her eyes and voice moved him. 

“We will, Olive,’ he replied firmly, and with 
these words he knew that he had turned a corner 
in his life. 

The past and its romantic memories of mighty 
| mountains and wild silver-camps; of the blithe 
| and spirited little mother who knew so well how 

to control and guide her wayward boy; of that 
| sombre funeral beneath the drooping fir—these 
things could never be forgotten. But the presence 
| of Olive awoke new and unexpected sensations. 

| She was kind, congenial and cultured. Her 


vision of right conduct was clearer and higher 
than his own. She was of his kin, and he was 
drawn by his better nature to a prompt and 
cordial alliance with her. 

So elated was he by the surprising turn which 
affairs had taken that he felt an airy sense of 
relief and joy, and for the next half-hour con- 
versed with a gaiety of spirits which he had not 
known for a long time. 

He learned that Olive had received abrupt 
directions from her father only ten days before, 
to come at this time to New York and enter a 
commercial college, where she would meet Arma. 
No explanation had been vouchsafed beyond the 
assurance that he thought this to be the best 

course, and that it was now time she should 
know her brother. 

Olive was very eager for information about 
the parent she had not seen for several years, 
and asked many questions as to his looks 
his habits, his ways, his health and prospects. 

Armajo replied warily. He had already 
become careful not to speak disparagingly of 
his father. 
moral ascendancy over him which went far 
to subdue the stubborn anger he had felt 
ever since this journey had been commanded. 

“And now,” said she at last, ‘“‘would you 
like to see a little of the city? I have an 
errand on Sixth Avenue, if you care to go 
with me.”* 

In a half-hour they were before the count- 


By one stroke Olive had won a 


ers of a milliner. Here occurred an incident 
trifling in itself, but of weight in the affairs 
of these young people, whereby the young 
man in his turn took control. 

Olive, who had come to buy a hat, carried 
several to the mirror. 

“This is the one I like,’’ said she, poising 
upon her head a small, flat felt with a tiny 
feather. 

“Why do you choose that ?’’ asked Armajo, 
in a tone of great dissatisfaction. 

“T am so large, you know. I need some- 

thing to help me look smaller.’ 
Armajo shook his head. He had an acute 
instinct for proper attire. He replied gravely : 
“When I was in the academy at Denver 
some of the Sophs wore high hats, and I 
wanted one to make me taller. ‘No,’ said 
mother, ‘you are too young and too short. 
If you wore a beaver it would only call 
attention to your stature. Take yourself for 
what you are, and be content. If you are 
short, why, be boldly short and be happy. 
People won't think of it if you keep to your 
proportion; but as soon as you attempt 
fictitious height you advertise yourself.’ 
Now, Olive, you belong to the stately order 
of ladies —’’ 
“IT? To the stately order 
“Certainly you do. Instead of wearing 
your hair tight to your head, fluff it out 
generously; put on a full-sized, high, impos- 
ing hat; modest, but as large as the fashion 
allows. Here—like this one. Try it. Ever 
so much better! Then folks who see you 
will say, ‘What a magnificent creature!’ But 
if you wear a dwarf affair they will say, 
‘Why does this splendid girl make a fright of 
herself with a dot like that ?’”’ 

Olive blushed rosy red. She tossed her head 
in pique, and quickly tried on the other hats. 
Then she beckoned the milliner. 

“Tell me which is the more becoming,”’ she 
said, donning successively her own and Armajo’s 
choice. 

“They are both pretty,’ 
diplomatically. 

“Oh, take this one!” 
tively, pointing to his selection. 
of the father in this young man. 

“It is quite in vogue, and looks nicely on you,” 
said the milliner, in smooth, insinuating tones. 

“Then give it to me,” rejoined Olive. But 
when the parcel was made up she took it with a 
discontented air, refusing to have it sent or to let 
Armajo carry it. All the way home, albeit 
polite, she was very restrained and made her 
brother uneasy. 

Arrived at the house he saw the welcome sight 
of his trunk and box of musical instruments, 
which he followed to his apartment. Meantime 
Olive hastened into the sitting-room, where Mrs. 
Corwin sat sewing. 

‘“There!’’ she said, and threw the parcel upon 
the table. 

“Did you find a pretty one ?” 


replied the milliner, 


cried Armajo, impera- 


There was much 
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‘“‘Arma found one. Look at it. He made me 


buy it.” 
‘Indeed ?”’ 
“Yes. I wanted one of the little flat gray 


ones,—something like those you and I saw,—the 
smallest thing in fashion. And just see what 
I’ve bought. 
the gray.” 


Tears of vexation stood in her eyes. Mrs. | 
Corwin opened the packet doubtingly, but when | 


she saw the hat exclaimed in surprise : 

“This is lovely! 
the dark as have a boy pick it out for me; but 
this is certainly handsome. ‘Try it on. 
Miss Walton, it is very becoming, and goes 
charmingly with your suit!’ 

‘“‘But I am so large, and this hat towers so 
dreadfully !”’ 

“Oh, no. It is becoming. 
very large. Your brother has done well. He 
may have a knack that way. He is dressed in 
very good taste himself. I never supposed a boy 
from the west would hit it so closely.”’ 


“TI preferred the gray, but he said I should look | 


like a fright in it.”’ 

Mrs. Corwin laughed merrily. ‘Don’t let that 
worry you. Girls are fortunate who have plain- 
spoken, sensible brothers. I had none myself, or 
one or two disagreeable habits might have been 
overcome in the beginning, and I should have 
found a husband earlier. Of course you are not 
one of those silly girls who are always thinking 
of marriage. I only mention it. Boys are rough 
and blunt, but they often correct a host of faults 
and warn their sisters against many mistakes. 
The sisters grow grateful in after years.’’ 

As Olive tripped up-stairs, more contented with 
the new hat, she debated whether Arma, after all, 
was right. If so, her course this last two or three 
years was a mistake, for she had. tried to reduce 
her tall stature. 

Olive had been struck by this hint, that frank 
acknowledgment of one’s figure, and dress 
modestly proportioned, draw least attention to 
defects. 

When Armajo came from his room an hour 
after tea, bearing with him a violin, he heard 
some one at the piano in the parlor. He halted 
on the stairs, certain it must be Olive, for they 
two were Mrs. Corwin’s only guests. 

She played, and he listened with keen interest. 
A minute later he hurried down the stairs 
excitedly. She was rattling off the notes with 
slighting, sprightly touch, like one whose thoughts 
were but half upon the sound. Presently she 
discovered Armajo standing in the doorway. 

The violin in his hand, his attent attitude, his 
fixed gaze, all informed her that he was listening 
critically and passing judgment. She stopped 
and smiled. 

“Don’t frown. I can do better.” 

But Armajo came forward with a very sober 
face. 

**You should have had my mother to instruct 
you. Here is her rule: ‘Never touch the piano 
carelessly; play nothing or play your best.’ 
Over and over again she repeated that. If I 
drummed aimlessly on her piano she drove me 
away. Father went farther still. He charged 
me to take this life motto, ‘Do nothing or do your 
best.’ ”’ 

“T had a good teacher, but I am out of 
practice,’’ said Olive, abashed. 

“Open to one of your pieces,’’ he said, imperi- 
ously, putting his hand on her music books. 1 

She chose a familiar study. He joined promptly 
with his violin, and carried the theme with firm 
strength. The instrument was sonorous. Its 
sharp, clear, exact notes stirred her to do her 
best. 

They played long together. Armajo proved a 
merciless critic, stopping her ruthlessly at every 
error, and repeating until the tones and action 
suited him. 

He became very abrupt; and Olive, more and 
more hurt, at last stopped altogether. 

“That is enough. I don’t wonder I annoy 
you,”’ she said. 

He noticed her trembling lip, and exclaimed, 
“Tt is myself I am angry with. Have I found 
too much fault? Excuse me! It is true you are 
outrageously careless. But you have the art my 
mother tried to evoke in me. 
musi¢,’ she said, ‘is to catch and impart the 
genius of the piece. Technical accuracy comes 
next.’ 
convey the soul of the notes. Oh, I love music! 
I hate the thought of commercial college. Olive, 
let us give it up and become musicians. You 


” 


and I could do wonders together ! 


His surprising compliment had relieved Olive’s | 
But she shook her head. Her philosophy | 


pride. 
in such matters was very simple and decided. 

“That would displease father.”’ 

‘“Displease father!’’ repeated Armajo, indig- 
nantly. 
us!” 

“We are not to think of ourselves alone,” 
replied Olive, gently. ‘*We must do right, no | 
matter what he does.”’ 

Again brother and sister looked at one another 
in silence. They were finding each other out. 
She thought him old for his years, a wonderful 
musician, and possessed of a strange, hard, 
masterful nature which would tax her utmost 
patience. 

Armajo himself was downcast. 


a subtle, expressive power his skilled precision 


He told me I’d look like a fright in | 


I'd as soon choose my hat in | 


Why, | 


You are not so| 


‘The true gift in | 


I wish I had your expression! You | 


‘He doesn’t mind about displeasing | 


Long disci- | 
plined in music, he saw that she had unconsciously | 
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| did not equal. And the manly sense of the lad 
| forced him to own her moral superiority. He 
| went humbled to his room. 
CHARLES W. CLARKE. 
(To be continued.) 
| 
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CONTRASTS. 


he crow may bathe his coal-black —_ in mire, 
And unperceived fly with the filth a 

} But if the like the snow-white swan ‘desire, 

| The stain upon his silver down will stay. 

— Shakespeare. 


| 
| 
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For the Companion. 


| *TILDA’S ENEMY. 


| Matilda sat on the window-seat learning her 
Sunaay verse. Within the room brooded quiet, 
broken only by the monotonous tick of the clock, 
the regular breathing of Matilda’s father asleep 


on the sofa, or the rustle of the religious paper | 


which absorbed her mother’s attention. 
Without the birds twittered among the tender 
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" Standing with hands behind her and eyes fixed | 
solemnly upon her mother’s face, ’Tilda recited : 
‘But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
| them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
| you, and pray for them which despitefully use 
| you and persecute you.’”’ 
| “That’s right, Tilda. Now you may go into 
| the garden, if you will be quiet and remember 
that it is the Sabbath.” 
| But ’Tilda did not go. The ancestral gravity 
| had fallen upon her, and she was in a brown 
study. 
‘‘Mamma,”’ she broke out after a time, “‘I have 
been thinking and thinking, and I can’t find any 
|enemy to love, unless it’s Miss Skaggs, and she 
| isn’t an enemy exactly. The butcher's boy used 
to be an enemy when he let his dog chase Wiggins. 
But you know he set Wiggins’s broken leg, and 
that made him a kind of ben—ben—”’ 
‘“‘Benefactor ?”’ queried her mother, knowing 
’Tilda’s preference for long words. 
“Yes, benefactor; and you know benefactors 
can’t be enemies.” 
“But why is Miss Skaggs an enemy ?”” 








“Well, what do you wantP” 


leaves. From beyond the garden wall caine the 
murmur of children’s voices, and an occasional 
| ripple of laughter, quickly subdued in deference 
| to the Sabbath. 

If ’Tilda had been a perfectly prim little maiden, 


| She would have bent her thoughts with sweet 
| Seriousness upon her Sunday task, and expe- 


rienced no unholy longing for week-day joys; 
but a certain demure gravity upon the roguish 
face at times and a determination to prove the 
truth of all things presented to her consideration 


were the only traits which she had inherited with | 


her name from a Puritan grandmother. 
Matilda sighed. She was almost sure the 
robins were building a nest in the second apple- 


tree, and vainly craned her neck to spy between | 
Thrusting the curly head too far, | 
she lost her balance, and barely escaped falling | 


the branches. 


upon the bed of pansies beneath the window. 
Smoothing her crumpled apron, she cast a 
| deprecatory look at her mother. 
| ‘Have you learned your verse?’ asked Mrs. 
Bruce, in low tones. 
“No’m. It's hard!’ groaned ’Tilda, sotto roce. 
‘Perhaps you would find it easier if you 
| brought your book and sat by me.” A little 
| smile crept into her mother’s face. 
‘Please let me stay here!” 


He’ll want me to enjoy it! I can keep one eye 
on the book and one on the orchard just as well 
as not.” 


The result of the experiment was what might | 


| have been expected. 
“P’r’aps I'd better sit by you for a while,” 
concluded ’Tilda, and a period of silence ensued. 
“Now I can say it! Here’s the book.” 


pleaded Tilda. | 
“God has made such a beautiful Sunday, I know | 


‘Well, I said she wasn’t an enemy exactly— 
but p’r’aps she’d do. You see she doesn’t want 
me to go through her yard when I go to school, 
and that isn’t a bit friendly. 


round the square and right by her house. Well, 


last winter there was such a bea-utiful slide | 
in front of her gate,—I didn’t make it; it was | 


there when I came along,—and of course I didn’t 
think it was any harm to slide on it. Just as I 
got to the end the door popped open, and Miss 
Skaggs yelled —’” 

| Called, ’Tilda.” 

| ‘Well, called, only it was a yelling call, 
mamma. Miss Skaggs called: 


| ‘Don’t your mother teach you any better'n to | 


slide on thé walk until it’s so slippery it’s as 
much as one’s life’s worth to go out? Go right 
along, and don’t let me catch you sliding on my 
| Walk again! Hear me?” 

‘‘Nobody ever spoke so to me before, and I 
was so ashamed I ’most cried. I was going to 
tell her you didn’t teach me to slide—I learned 
myself—when she slammed the door. When I 


came home the ice was chopped rough, and ashes | 


put on top of it. She needn’t have been afraid 
I would slide after what she said.” 
*Tilda’s face flamed at remembrance of the 


| 
| I’ve got to love her, for she’s all the enemy I’ve 


got! I should call that ‘despitefully using’ me, 
shouldn’t you, mamma ?”’ 

Mrs. Bruce’s paper quivered suspiciously in 
her hands. 

‘Well, yes, perhaps so, ’Tilda,”’ she answered, 
| in uncertain tones from behind her screen. 

“Perhaps it won’t do any good to love her,” 


continued ’Tilda, meditatively. ‘Some of the 
Bible verses I’ve tried don’t work just right. 
There was that one about casting your bread 
upon the water. I tried it down at the brook, 
between the orchard and Miss Skaggs’s garden. 
The first time Miss Skaggs’s ducks gobbled the 
bread right up. Next time I waited until there 
weren’t any ducks around, and it floated right by 
Mrs. Stevens's place and out of sight. I’ve looked 
there a good many times, but it hasn’t come 
back.”’ 

There was a second tremor in the paper, but 
after a moment Mrs. Bruce laid it down, and 
drew her little daughter nearer her side. 

“Some time, when it will not disturb papa, I 
will explain that verse to you, ’Tilda. You made 
a little mistake in its meaning, thatisall. But 
you can’t go amiss with this verse. Now run out 
into the garden for a while.”’ 

A few moments later ’Tilda’s curly head popped 
above the window-ledge. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ said ’Tilda, in a —— “can I 
begin to love my enemy right away ?”’ 





I have to go ’way | 


scene, and wrathful tears stood in the dark eyes. | 
“Well,” she concluded, with a sigh, “I s’pose | 


“One can’t begin too soon, "Tilda.” 

’Tilda walked slowly beneath the apple boughs, 
followed at a short distance by the staid Wiggins, 
the cat, lifting her furry feet over the lush 
grass in dainty indecision. Still farther behind 
came Keturah, the kitten, with triumphant tail 
and an eye for sport. 

‘Mamma don’t like me to make calls on 
Sunday usually, but she said I couldn’t begin 
too soon to love Miss Skaggs, and how can I love 
her unless I see her ?”” 

Pausing at a Japanese quince, flaming with 
vivid bloom, she broke twigs until her hands 
were filled with the scarlet flowers. Closing the 
gate on her cats a few moments later, she stood 
upon Miss Skaggs’s door-stone and knocked 
timidly. = 

After a brief delay, during which ’Tilda felt 
hot and uncomfortable, the door opened a little 
way, and Miss Skaggs looked out in amazed 
disapproval. 

“Well, what do you 
severely. 

*‘I—I came to see you—and bring you these,” 
stammered ’Tilda, in an agony of embarrass- 
ment. 

‘“H'm!”? was the ungracious response. But 
Miss Skaggs’s eyes brightened as she took the 
flowers from the small hand and half-involuntarily 
swung the door a little wider. 

Taking this as an invitation to enter, ’Tilda 
squeezed through the opening and confronted 
her ‘“‘enemy.’’ They were an odd contrast—one 
angular, gaunt, with high cheek-bones, cold, 
suspicious eyes and thin, severe lips; the other a 
dainty child, with a wayward cloud of short hair, 
and an appealing smile upon the soft lips. Open- 
ing another door, the hostess said, brusquely : 

*‘You might as well come in here. I wa'n't 
expectin’ comp'ny, so you’ll have to take it as vou 
find it.’’ 

’Tilda found it a gloomy but novel experience. 
The angular chairs were swathed in linen shrouds. 
In the half-light which crept through shades of a 
leaden hue, rows of ambrotypes on the wall gazed 
with stony severity. On the high, narrow mantel, 
between two tall glass lamps, stood a large piece 
of branching coral. and an Indian idol. Miss 
Skaggs’s father had been a sea-captain. 

Matilda’s wondering eyes had spied thus far 
while Miss Skaggs tugged at an obstinate curtain- 
cord, with intent to let a little sunlight into the 
tomb-like room. Now, however, she had seated 
herself, and waited to learn the object of the 
invasion. It was incumbent upon Matilda to 
break the ice. 

“IT should think you’d be lonesome,” she 
quavered. 

“H’m!”’ was again the response. 

“Don’t you have anybody to live with you?” 

*Tilda ventured again. Loving one’s enemy was 
| Prov ing unexpectedly difficult. 
“T have all the comp’ ny I want, with fourteen 
hens, three roosters an’ five ducks to see to. I'd 
*nough sight rather have ’em than folks—par- 
tic’ly children. They’re a sight less trouble an’ 
more entertainin’, to my mind.” 

“Are they? I never tried them, so I don't 
know,”’ said "Tilda, politely. ‘But perhaps you 
never tried the children, Miss Skaggs.”’ 

‘“‘Nor I don’t want to,’’ responded Miss Skaggs, 
grimly. 

Again the conversation languished. The famils 
portraits seemed to afford a topic, so ’Tilda 
launched forth again. 

“Are those your folks ?’’ she asked, gazing up 
with solemn eyes. 

“In my day: little girls didn’t ask so man) 
| questions,’’ said Miss Skaggs, frigidly. ‘The 
| largest picture is of my father; the ones on the 

right are Uncle an’ Aunt Bumstead, an’ on this 
| side Cousin Isaac Skaggs an’ Great-aunt Sophro- 
nia. Now you know ’em.”’ 
| “And the little statue—is that your father. 
too >?” asked ’Tilda, innocently. ‘Oh, I forgot!” 
; and she shrank abashed—she had asked another 
question ! 

But that trifling sin could not account for the 
| gleam in Miss Skaggs s eye. ; 

‘‘Father!’’ she snapped. ‘Don’t you know a 
heathen idol when you see one ?”’ 
“No’m,” said ‘Tilda, meekly. 
| have ’em at our house.”’ 
“Well, they aint over common, to be sure.” 
| Miss Skaggs relented a little. ‘Did you come to 
| bring me these flowers, or did your mother send 


want?’’ she asked, 





“We don't 
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you on an errand? When I was a child, folks 
didn’t make calls on Sunday.” 

‘«‘Mamma didn’t send me, I just came myself. 
You see, I learned a verse about loving your 
enemies, and mamma said I couldn’t begin too 
soon. I couldn’t think of any enemy but you, so | 
I came right over to begin.” 

For an instant Miss Skaggs sat in amazement. | 
Then she rose slowly to her feet. 

“So,” she said, acidly, ‘‘you came to see an 
enemy, did you? Well, take a good look, for 
you’ve found one, an’ no mistake. Then you 
march yourself right out of this house, an’ don’t 
you let me see you here again. Go!” 

She pointed sternly to the door. 
rushed to ’Tilda’s eyes. 

“Why,"’ ’Tilda sobbed, piteously, ‘I came to 
love you.’’ Slipping from her hard chair she | 
stood—a pathetic little image—before her incensed 
enemy. Rigid, inflexible, Miss Skaggs still 
pointed to the door, and ’Tilda crept out, hum- 
bled, into the sunshine. 

*‘Mamma,”’ she cried, rushing into the quiet | 
library, ‘‘it didn’t work, after all! She’s more of | 
an enemy than she was before I tried to love | 
her!” ’Tilda buried her tear-stained face in her | 
mother’s shoulder. | 

‘“‘Well, dear,’ said Mrs. Bruce, when the tale | 
had been told, ‘“‘your intentions were good but | 
my little girl made some mistakes. We all do | 
that, dear, and so we learn our lessons in wisdom. 
There is another verse which I want you to learn 
—‘Let us not be weary in well doing; for in due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not.’”’ 

’Tilda, sitting in the twilight, with her mother’s 
arm about her, learned the second verse. 

When the door closed behind ’Tilda, Miss 
Skaggs sank back upon her chair. Gradually | 
the indignation which ’Tilda’s ingenuous expla- 
nation had aroused, ebbed away and left a vague 
regret. She reflected that the child had meant no 
harm, but really good. And she would certainly 
never come again. 

A pang of disappointment stirred within her. | 
Despite her boast, children were better than | 
poultry. Miss Skaggs rose with a little shiver | 
and pulled down the curtain. Even the sunlight | 
had departed as if it pertained to the child. | 

Carrying the scarlet flowers out to the living- 
room, she put them carefully in a glass of water. 

“They're just like the flowers mother used to 
have near the old well at home. I haven’t thought 
of ’em in years. Queer I never thought to have 
some flowers! They’d be some comp’ny, too.” 

She sighed and looked out at her feathered | 
friends, scratching near the steps. 

“Yes,” said Miss Skaggs aloud, ‘I am lonely.” | 

Monday morning found her concealed behind 
the parlor shades, peering anxiously out upon | 
the street. Children flocked slowly past, but she | 
did not see "Tilda. At last, however, the wide | 
hat came into view, and a moment later the child’s | 
bright eyes were fixed doubtfully upon Miss | 
Skaggs’s domicile. | 

‘“‘She’s afraid even to go by,’’ thought the peni- | 
tent woman. Then she caught her breath, for the 
gate clicked, and ’Tilda crept up to the steps. 

Dropping the curtain, Miss Skaggs waited to | 
hear the knocker. It did not sound, but again | 
the gate clicked, then all was silent. Ten minutes 
later the door was stealthily opened, and Miss 
Skaggs’s eager face looked out. There, on the 
steps, lay a little bunch of pansies, while on a | 
slip of paper she read, in straggling letters : 

Dear Miss Skaces.—l am sorry. "TILpa. 

Miss Skaggs was sorry, too. 

Day after day the little scene was repeated, | 
and lilacs, syringas, roses, wistaria, honeysuckle, | 
—all the flowers of the blossoming season, in | 
turn, found their way to Miss Skaggs’s steps. 
Still Miss Skaggs made no sign, though ’Tilda | 
noted that the flowers disappeared. The child, 
now genuinely interested in the enemy, little 
dreamed how eagerly her coming was awaited. 

One bright Saturday morning ‘Tilda, with a 
book in her hand, perched in an apple-tree near 
the foot of the garden, felt at peace with the 
world—particularly with the enemy whose domain 
she could overlook. In the brook beyond, the 
ducks paddled majestically ; hens scratched indus- 
triously in the garden patch; and from an 
unsightly stump chanticleer boasted the day. 

A growl, a rush, an excited cackle! The 
butcher’s dog had destroyed the peaceful scene, 
seized a victim, and leaped with it in his mouth 
across the brook. 

In an instant ’Tilda flung herself from the low 
limb and rushed upon the intruder, who was 
busily shaking the hen. 

“Drop it!’’ shrieked the child. ‘Drop it this 
minute!’’ She belabored the animal with ‘Alice | 
in Wonderland” until the cur let go his hold. 

‘“‘Scat!’’ she vociferated; and he ‘‘scatted.”’ | 

Tenderly ’Tilda picked up the quivering fowl | 
and laid it in her apron, preparing to cross into | 


. . | 
the enemy’s land. <A sharp twinge in one ankle | 


Hot tears 











| fear it would die. Doyou think itis much hurt?’ | the kitchen in the rear of the store. 


hens, and I was afraid to go around with it for! ing her words, Steve turned and followed her to 
Hastily 
The hen, itself, made answer by fluttering | lifting some boards in the floor which covered a 
feebly to the ground. A moment later it was | hole in the ground, in which potatoes and other 
scratching serenely. | edibles were kept, she whispered, “Get down, 
“I guess taint much hurt. Won't you come | Stevie! Make haste!’’ and when he was safely 


| in ?’’ asked the woman, flushing in embarrass-| in the hole she replaced the boards and pulled 


” 


ment. ‘I was much obliged for the flowers. | the table over them. 

“Did you like ’em ?” asked ’Tilda, brightening.| The burial completed, with sundry wild cere- 
“I wish I could stay, but I—I hurt myself jump- | monies, the crowd of Indians, including the dead 
ing out of the tree after the hen, and—I must see| man’s two mourning widows, mounted their 
mamma."" ponies and rode over to the store. 


She had drawn herself up slowly. Tears of| Steve could hear them from his hiding-place, 


pain rolled down her cheeks, as she tried to stand | and he shivered with fear when he recognized | 


on one foot. Chief Severo Tiando’s voice in a fierce demand 
“You hurt? It must be your ankle. You| that he at once be turned over to the dead 
poor child!”’ | Indian’s tribe for justice. 
Before the astonished ’Tilda could protest, she| Mr. Lee parleyed with them in vain; and 
was raised in Miss Skaggs’s strong arms and | Steve’s mother went out and pleaded for her boy 


carried down the garden path. Through the brook | as only a mother can—all to no purpose. Repeat- | 
waded the panting woman, careless of draggled | ing their demand and making threats, the Indians | 


skirts. Up through the orchard to the house she | wheeled and rode away in the direction of their 

hastened, and released her burden only when | village, perhaps six miles away. 

’Tilda was laid on the library sofa. “There is not a moment to lose,’”’ said Mrs. 
Between ’Tilda and Miss Skaggs the accident| Lee. ‘Stevie must get away as quickly as 

was explained to the startled mother. Soon the| possible. It is nearly sundown now, and they 

poor little foot was bandaged, and "Tilda, relieved | may be back to-night." 

of some pain, could grasp the astonishing fact The boards in the floor were lifted, and Steve 

that it was the enemy who had bathed the swollen | scrambled out. Though he entered slowly into 





ankle, and now stroked her tumbled hair with| the hurried preparations, a horse was soon 


waiting at the door. 
As he stood beside it, doubtfully, his mother 


awkward tenderness. 
“Perhaps you'll come over to see me, Miss | 


Skaggs,” she said, a little emboldened by the | hastened out to him with a bundle of bread and | 


| meat. Then with passionate decision Steve said: 
**P’r’aps I will,’’ Miss Skaggs said. | “L aint going to leave you, mother! I'll stay 
Not once, nor twice, but daily, did the enemy | and fight it out with the rest of you.’’ He turned 
come to see the little prisoner. Into the dim past | back to the house with an air of manly resolution. 
she searched for stories of her girlhood. She cut ‘“No, Steve!’ his father answered. ‘We shall 
countless paper dolls, and most amazing of all, | be safer without you. The best thing for us all is 
sacrificed one of her chickens to tempt the invalid’s | for you to cut out just as quick as you can. If 
appetite, though it really needed no tempting. they come and don’t find you they'll hunt for 
One day, after a prolonged rummage in the | you. Go, and don’t stop until you make Uncle 


discovery. 


| long secluded boxes in the attic, Miss Skaggs , Hiram’s ranch at Bloomfield. Omy boy! What 


unearthed, in triumph, a little pair of scarlet | will that hot temper of yours bring you to yet!” 
Turkish slippers, whose turned-up toes were gay Steve saw tears in his father’s eyes, and could 
with gold embroidery and roguish tassels. Breath- | not speak. He could only hold out a repentant 
lessly she hastened to lay them before ’Tilda—a | hand to the sorrowful man. Without a word 
shy happiness stirring her heart at thought of the | now he put the luncheon into his saddle-bag. 
child’s pleasure. His mother kissed him, tremblingly. She did 
‘Tilda received the gift with jov, and insisted | not dare to say good-by, or even good night. 
upon thrusting one slipper upon the bandaged Steve sprang into the saddle and rode off. His 
foot. In the midst of the operation a new thought | route lay to the eastward, while the Indian village 
dawned upon her. was to the westward. He could reasonably hope 
“Why, Miss Skaggs!”’ she cried, twisting | to keep clear of Indian pursuers; but he had a 
about to look into the softened face, ‘‘I haven't | long twenty miles’ ride before him. It was nearly 


| any énemies! You see—you must be—my friend!’ | midnight when, tired and hungry, he let down the 


‘With all my heart!” said Miss Skaggs, and as | bars into the enclosure of old Hiram Norcross, 
’Tilda’s clinging arms drew her down upon the | who was ‘‘uncle’’ to all the settlers roundabout. 
couch, a hearty kiss sealed the compact, and the Though he was not related to Steve's father, 
enmity was forever dead. | Norcross and Lee had been companions back in 

Marion DICKINSON. Massachusetts; and Steve felt as much at home 
’s’’ family had been knit to 





as if “Uncle Hiram’s 
| him by ties of blood. 
For the Companion. “It's a bad business,’’ said Norcross, gravely, 
. when he had heard the boy's story, ‘an’ I’m 
A FLASH OF TEMPER. *fraid o’ the consequences.”’ 

How it happened Stephen Lee could never} ‘You don’t think that father an’ mother an’ 
quite explain. People who fly into a rage | the children are in danger on account 0’ me, do 
seldom can account for their actions. Overcome | you?’ Steve asked, turning pale at the thought. 
with horror, pale and speechless, holding the still “Wal, not jest yit,’’ replied the old man, 
smoking revolver in his hand, he stood gazing at | seriously, stirring the half-dead embers in the big 
the dead Indian. fireplace. ‘‘No; they're safe enough to-night, 

The boy exclaimed frantically, as soon as he | an’ we'll talk the matter over to-morrow. The 
could speak : fust thing, them Injins ‘ll be a-wantin’ a ransom. 

“7 never meant to do it—never, never!”’ They won't do any killin’ till they find out that 

It took place one day in early spring, in the | they aint goin’ to be bought off. I guess you can 
New Mexico supply store which Steve’s father | turn in with Jake up in the loft.” 
kept, near an Indian reservation. A crowd of Uncle Hiram was richer in uncultivated acres 
the red men had lounged about the door all the | and boys and girls than in any other commodity. 
morning, while their squaws were bickering within | Like Steve’s father and nearly every one else in 
over purchases. that part of New Mexico, he had no ready 

One young Apache had been hanging about | money. 

Steve for an hour or more, trying to buy a The events of the morning weighed heavily 
revolver for half its price, and that, too, by | upon Steve that night, and it was long before he 
trading for it a cantankerous little ‘‘calico’’ | could sleep for thinking of those at home. Would 
bronco which no one could ride. He seemed | they be murdered in their beds? When he fell 
obstinately determined to effect the trade, and | asleep he dreamed of massacres. 

was growing angry over it. When the fatal He was awakened from a heavy morning 
moment came he had taken hold of the weapon | slumber by a long, intense ray of light from a 
with one hand, and of Steve with the other, ina} hole in the roof, pointing at him—directly at 
threatening manner. him—as if it were some condemning messenger. 

Steve’s violent temper flashed up like fire, in a | Next, the half-dressed boys all clustered around 
moment. He gave the pistol a jerk, and its} him, and his dreadful story had to be repeated. 
contents were discharged into the Indian's side. At breakfast Steve could not eat, and his heavy 
Without so much as a groan, the Indian sank to| eyes and evident terrible anxiety touched old 
the dirt floor of the little frontier store. | Uncle Hiram’s heart. 

In a moment the store was full of Indians, ‘“‘What do ye say to my sendin’ Jake an’ Dave 
some of whom were howling with grief and the | down to the settlement to see how things are 
others loudly threatening revenge. goin’ ?’’ he asked, kindly. Jake and Dave were 

The entire white population of the little settle- | the oldest boys. 
ment soon gathered, and everything in the| “Oh, if you would, Uncle Hiram!’ exclaimed 
people’s power was done to bring back the life of | Steve. As soon as the chores were done, Uncle 
the unfortunate Apache, but without avail. | Hiram’s sturdy pioneer boys started out. 

Nothing that Steve could say in self-defence! Steve watched them off with a thankful heart. 
was satisfactory to the infuriated Indians. His | But then, there was all that day and night to wait 
father pleaded his innocence of any evil intent | for their return; and life was well nigh intolerable 
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| against the fence for support. 


forced a little cry as she attempted to leap the | with pathetic earnestness, going from one Indian 
brook; she must have hurt herself in jumping | to another and trying to explain to them that the 
from the tree. She waded to the other side. | revolver went off accidentally. 

With dripping feet, “Tilda crept painfully up | “No, no!"’ they replied, with horrible grimaces 
the narrow path to the back door. Would Miss | of incredulity. ‘No bueno! No good!” 
Skaggs overlook this second intrusion, in view of | While they were engaged in the ceremony of 
the circumstances? Knocking gently she sat | burial, which took place at once, Steve’s pale- 
down upon the steps and waited. | faced, delicate little mother slipped noiselessly 

The door opened, and Miss Skaggs, surprised | around the counter to where he stood. She 
but no longer severe, looked down into the plead-'| touched his arm with her trembling fingers, and 
ing eyes. | whispered : 

‘Please excuse me, Miss Skaggs, for coming| ‘Come quick, my boy!” 
through the yard, but a dog hurt one of your! At the sound of her voice, hardly comprehend- 





to the lad all the time, busy himself as he would 
about the ranch. 

In the evening he thought to divert his mind 
with a book; but the first volume he touched, on 
the dusty kitchen mantel, was the story of Daniel 
Boone. The frontispiece of the book was the 
picture of a burning frontier home; little children 
were gathered about the knees of a woman, over 
whose head a savage was holding a tomahawk. 

Sick with fear, Steve threw down the book and 
crept up the ladder to bed. How he spent this 
wretched second night he could not have told, but 
it was not all in sleep. 


| mesa!”’ 


05 


The boys brought word next afternoon that all 
was safe as yet, but that the Indians threatened 
trouble, and that he, Steve, must keep very close. 

“Then am I the only one in danger?’’ Steve 
exclaimed, with great relief. 

‘Not so sure about that,’’ answered Jake, 
pausing between sentences to loosen the cinches of 
his saddle. ‘You've become a valuable chap all 
on a sudden, Steve. The Indians say they’ve got 
to have you, or else two hundred dollars, or else 
arow. We met Colonel Tom Burns’s man over 
in the gulch, and he says the colonel is mightily 
worked up over the prospect. Says that, with all 
his cattle an’ sheep, an Indian war would lay him 
out.” 

Poor Steve! His cheeks paled, and he leaned 
He knew that his 
family could no more raise two hundred dollars 
than they could raise crops on their arid, 
unwatered land. Then would come the ‘‘row!"’ 

‘*What does it mean, Uncle Hiram ?”’ he asked, 
as the kindly old ranchman came hurrying down 
to the corral. 

**Well, Steve, it means mischief. If they can't 
get you, an’ there’s no money in sight, why, 
they'll take it out o' the settlers—your family, 
maybe—the first chance they git. It’s a bad 
business; an’ I tell ye, boys, this thing o’ havin’ 
firearms so handy is a dangerous practice.”’ 

“I'll never touch a gun as long as | live!" 
Steve burst out, with a sob. 

“Well, Steve, my boy, take your medicine, an’ 
let it do ye good. Thet’s the only way now. 
There’s nothin’ for your folks to do but look out, 
an’ we'll hope thet there won't nothin’ bloody 
come from it.”’ 

Stephen stood a moment in silence, picking 
bark off the log fence, his mind in a tumult. 

“There wouldn't be any danger if they should 
get the money, or—had me, do you think, Uncle 
Hi?”’ he asked, slowly, still keeping his eyes on 
the resinous bark. 

“Oh, no; I don’t reckon they want to fight jest 


now for the fun on't; but ye see, Steve, your’ 


folks can’t raise no two hundred dollars. The 
only way to do is to look at the best side of the 
case. Etarnal vigilance is you an’ your folks’s 
business from now on.”’ 

Steve stood an instant longer. Then he walked 
slowly to the house and climbed the garret ladder. 
To be safe himself,—he, the cause of all the 
| trouble,—and to know that bis father and mother, 
| baby Madge and happy, boisterous Pete, were in 
hourly jeopardy from the murderous savages! 

Whichever way the poor boy looked, there was 
no relief to be found. He tried to reason away 
his fears; but there came always that dreadful 
Daniel Boone picture to meet every argument— 
the gentle mother under the axe, the little sister 
carried away into captivity; Madge, dear little 
innocent sister! 

By this time Steve had worked himself up into 
such a panic that he was convinced that his 
family would be massacred that same night. 

Could he get there in time? he wondered, as he 
saw the sun slowly working down toward the 
western horizon. He had resolved to give 
himself up. 

He rose quickly when the resolution was finally 
formed,—afraid of his own weakness,—and went 
down the ladder. 

The first moment that the barn-yard was vacated 
he slipped down to the corral, mounted his horse 
and rode away. For the first few miles he went 
at a furious pace, and gave himself no time for 
reflection; but as he neared the Indian village he 
drew rein, and went steaithily through the thick 
pifion forest. The awfulness of his errand began 
to prey upon his mind. 

What would they do with him? he asked 
himself. Kill him they surely would; but he had 
heard of tortures, of mutilating and the stake! 

He shuddered and drew back, trembling, from 
the horrible prospect. The movement of a bird 
in the trees above him made him cringe with 
abject fear. Instinctively he felt down in his 
saddle-bags for a revolver, and his hand touched 
something that gave him inspiration. It was 
some crumbs of bread from his mother’s hand. 
After that he did not think of turning back. 

Riding along as fast as he could, in the now 
dense darkness, he reached a hill overlooking the 
Indian tepees below, and could see the smolder- 
ing camp-fires. 

It seemed very still. Nota living thing could 
be seen. Steve did not realize the lateness of the 
hour, and he began to wonder where all his red 
enemies were. 

As he reached the open space just opposite the 
Indian village he came suddenly upon several 
horsemen riding toward the nearest tepee. 

Steve’s heart stood still with terror, now that 
the supreme moment of self-sacrifice had arrived. 
Life was very dear to his young heart. But with 
one backwerd glance toward home, and an 
upward look to God, he rode bravely forward. 

The next moment a voice rang out cheerily—a 
voice that he knew well : “‘Como le va, muchacho?"’ 

It was Colonel Tom Burns’s man, Hank 
Fischer. Steve’s heart leaped up. 

‘Como le va yourself, Hank,” he called back. 

His voice trembled with excitement. 

“You, Steve Lee! What are you doing here ?”’ 

“Come to give myself up, Hank. I'd rather 
die than live any longer and feel all the time that 
somebody was being killed in my place.” 

“Steve, boy, are you gone clean crazy? Don’t 
ye dare breathe another loud breath on this 
The man laid a heavy hand on his 
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shoulder. “Why, boy, do ye know thet they'd 
skin ye alive ?” 

‘*Well, mebbe they’d be doing thet to father, if 
they couldn’t get me,”’ the boy whispered; ‘‘an’ 
it was me that did the killing.” 

“Sure enough; but they haint goin’ to be no 
martyrin’ done on thet account this trip. Look 
here; Colonel Burns can't afford no Injin war no 
more then you kin, an’ he’s sent us cow-boys 
over here with the two hundred dollars—sort o’ 
ransom money. So they’ll be bought off. You 
keep dark! Every buck o’ the tribe is out, 
they say, a-prowlin’ around the hills, an’ we 
hurried over to get in ahead of a row. Blamed | 
queer you didn’t run agin some of ’em. Don’t | 
believe no two hundred dollars would save ye if | 
ye was ketched here now!” 

As they talked, a party of perhaps a dozen | 
Indians rode up to them, so near that Steve 
might have touched one of the foremost riders 
with his hand; but the darkness was merciful. 

Fischer parleyed with them in Spanish. They 
accepted the money with a great deal of chatter 
and many “buenos,” together with promises of 
peace from the chief of the tribe. Then the little 
company of white men rode away. 

“I feel as if I had died—died a thousand 
deaths,’ Steve said, ‘‘and wasn’t myself at all.’”’ 

“TI don’t suppose you ever will be quite the 
same feller agin, Steve,’’ Fischer said, seriously ; 
and he never was. Laura B. MARSH. 
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For the Companion. 


SOME INEXPENSIVE SCREENS. 


The frames for screens are best made of pine or | 
spruce, two inches wide by three-quarters of an | 
inch thick. If the corners are mortised, they will | 
be stronger; but if they are nailed against each 
other with long wire nails, when the covering is 
stretched over them, they will not be likely to 
pull apart. 

For the Japan- 
ese screen in the 
illustration, make 
three frames six 
by two feet each, 
with a crossbar 
through the mid- 
dle of each for 
extra support. 

Cover one side 
of each with bur- 
lap, tacking it over 
the edges with small, flat-headed tacks. Now 
cover the other side of each with burlap, this time 
tacking the top and two edges of outside wings 
with round-headed brass tacks. Give both sides 
a thorough coating of thin carpenter’s gine. 

For hinges cut eight pieces of thin leather, two 
inches by two and one-fourth inches. Fold these 
three times, as in Fig. 3. This will make each 
fold three-fourths of an inch wide. 

Now tack or glue folds one and three against | 
either edge of two wings of the screen, as in Fig. | 
2. This will leave fold two of Fig. 3 as a hinge, | 
and allow the wings to swing free of each other. | 








is | easiest thing in the world. Any boy can see and | or time, or with any subordinate detail or state- | 
ment; and the best news reports usually give the | 


FIGS FIG 2. FIGS | 

But by placing another hinge, reversed, directly 
under the first, the effect will be to keep the 
wings close together, and yet allow them to 
swing perfectly free. 

If the edges of the screen are to be covered 
with some molding, the flap of hinge can be 
tacked on the outside, as in Fig. 1. 

You can decorate this by using oil color thinned 
with turpentine. For a design you can purchase 
a Japanese book for fifteen cents, and enlarge 
the drawings that please you. 

Use soft colors, never trying to make them 
‘maturalistic.”” The burlap makes a good tone 
for a background. If the screen is treated in one 
color, as indi- 
go or burnt 
sienna, the 
effect will be 
very pretty. 

Soften your 
lines by run- 
ning one thing 
into another, so that they will not be too distinct. 

Half the pleasure of decoration is not to tell all 
the story, but leave something to the imagination. 
The effect is what you want. 

Another way to make this screen is to cover it 
with coarse cotton and, after it is stretched and 
tacked on, to sponge it. This will cause it to 
shrink, and it will draw very tightly. Then with 
flour paste cover it with some fancy paper. 

Or cover only the edge with figured paper, and 
paste a piece of gold paper—choosing the lemon 
gold rather than the pink golds 
—all over except for a margin of 
one inch on the sides and five 
inches at top and bottom. This 
gold can then be decorated with 
water colors mixed with Chinese white, using the 
Japanese designs as before. 

For the other screen make the frame as before, | 
but shape the top as shown in Fig. 4. Stretch 
the cotton cloth as before, and then you can either | 
cover it with figured cloth, tacking it on, or | 
pasting the figured paper. Let the lower part be 
darker and of a slightly heavier design. 
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Now get a thin molding (Fig. 5), one and one- 
half or two inches wide, and tack it on all around 
except at the top, as you see in the cut. 

To make the design .at the top, get some 
modelling material that can be purchased at any 

art store, and 


sign in imitation 
of rococo. It is 
better to draw 
your outline on 
a board and 
model it there, 
tacking it on the 
frame when it 
has hardened. 
To finish, 
paint the mold- 
ing and top 
ornament with enamel white. When this is dry, 
mix some thin yellow ochre and go over the 
white, wiping off carelessly with a rag. This 
will leave the yellow in the corners, and give a 
good ivory effect. Vesrer L. GEeorGe. 
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For the Companion. 
TRAINING FOR JOURNALISM. 
By Charles R. Miller, Editor New York Times. 


The editor of The Youth's Companion asks me 


| to write a short article on training for newspaper 
| work. If we are to go about the matter logically 


we shall want to begin with a definition. Let us 
understand just what newspaper work is, what 
faculties of the newspaper worker’s mind are 
specially calied into play, and then we can more 
readily determine how to train them for the 
service. 

To put it in the briefest way, newspaper work 
consists of impression and expression; the art of 
taking in and giving forth, My young readers 
will most likely think that if that is all there is to 
it, the art of making a newspaper must be an 
absurdly simple thing. So it is. 

Like music and painting and architecture, 
newspaper-making is a simple art. 
and the architect record in visible or audible 
form their impressions; that is all the newspaper 
inan is called upon to do. 

For the most part he records impressions 
received from external sources, with very little 
admixture of his own opinions, or none at all. 
That is news-reporting—the work of the reporter 
and the correspondent. 

If he expresses views and opinions largely or 
wholly originating in his own mind, then he 
becomes an editorial writer. But for news report 
or editorial article the phrase opinion and expres- 
sion defines the process and nature of the work. 
And inasmuch as the newspaper man must get 
his impression before he can give his expression, 
we ought to consider first how that side of his 
mind may be trained. We must first train him 
to learn things, then to say things. 

Here again the matter becomes absurdly 
simple. The reporter has merely to see and hear 


| things as they are; then to write down correctly 


the things seen and heard. That must be the 
hear things as they are if he has eyes and ears, 
and with a little practice any fairly bright boy 
ought to be able to write correctly. Hence any 
boy can become a good newspaper reporter. 

Let us see about that. Will you lads who 
happen to be in the country tell me offhand, or 
write down for me ona slip of paper, the order 
in which the leaves will put forth this spring 
upon the trees about your father’s house, or in 
the woods at the top of the hill ? ; 

You are fifteen, eighteen years old, perhaps, 
and for ten years you have known the trees by 
their names, so that you could tell the beeches 
from the maples and the birches from the oaks. 
Every spring you have watched with eager 
interest the coming of the buds and the leaves. 
Surely you can all tell me whether the birch first 
leaves out, or the beech or the maple ? 

But I am not so sure that you can tell me. In 
fact, I feel sure that not one in fifty of you knows 
in what order the leaves come out in the spring. 

But if you cannot report correctly an event so 
beautiful and interesting, that you have witnessed 
say ten times, how can you expect ever to report 


correctly events neither beautiful nor interesting, | 


that you will see but once ? 

So I might call you up for examination about 
the birds—which among them build their nests 
on the ground and which in tree-tops; whether 
the robin loves best the recesses of the woods or 
the vicinity of the farm-house; and whether the 
crow really deserves his very bad reputation. 
These questions areeasy, but I fear that many of 
you would fail to pass the examination. 

Still there is nothing in all this that need put 
you out of heart. 1 suppose the animals are 
quick and perfectly accurate in observation. The 
wild animals which have to look out for them- 
selves undoubtedly are so. But civilized man 
has only a very imperfect notion of what is going 
on around him. 

His eyes do not see things as they are; his ears 
do not hear things as they are. He must take 
thought about his senses, and diligently school 
them before they will become good reporters, or 
enable him to become one. 

I have used the leaves and the birds as illustra- 
tions because the naturalist’s work is so much 


model the de-| 


The artist, 


like the reporte1’s. The naturalist must see 
accurately the color of the bird, even in rapid 
flight. The reporter must see or hear accurately 


If the naturalist’s notes give the bird a red 
breast when only his wings are red, his readers, 
if he have any, will be misled. If the reporte1’s 
| notes declare that the meeting was adjourned for 
two weeks, when in fact the adjournment was for 
one week, he will have a bad quarter of an hour 
with his city editor. 

First and foremost, then, the youth who wants 
to go into training for newspaper work must 
train his senses. He must drill all his faculties 
of perception and observation until they become 
trustworthy instruments. Severe discipline will 
make them alert and obedient to his will. 

I need hardly add that in the process of training 
the senses the mind in all its departments will 
necessarily be made a vastly better and more 
useful organ. When our young friend has once 
gained what a scientific friend of mine, in the 
expressive language of his kind, calls a highly- 
trained sensorium, he is ready to concern himself 
with the next step in his newspaper education, 
the art of expression. 

I heartily wish that every American boy who 
aspires to write for the newspapers might reason- 
ably hope, in time, to write good English. Every 
French boy who becomes a newspaper worker 
seems to write his language with purity and 
correctness from the very beginning. Whether 
the secret of this excellence is in the boy, in the 
language, in the training of the French schools, 
or in the severe traditions of French newspaper 
offices, I do not know. 

I am equally unable to say why so much 
American newspaper-writing is deplorably bad. 
The schools and colleges, I fear, must bear most 
of the blame. 

At the risk of being deemed impertinent I will 
permit myself to say, quite bluntly, that if 
teachers and professors would give their pupils a 
little less trigonometry and a good deal more 
English composition and English literature, they 
would do better for their pupils. 

Of course nobody can lay down a working rule 
for acquiring a good style. The best that can be 
done is to put before the pupil good models, 
indicating their excellences, and bad models, 
pointing out their faults. 

For newspaper-writirg that style is best that is 
most direct. The spoken style of plain minds is 
a good model. 

How does William tell neighbor John that 
neighbor Thomas’s house was burned? Why, 
he cries out, ‘‘Tom’s house was burnt up last 


points of the story occur in the actual order of 
their importance. First, it was Tom's house; 
second, it was burnt up; third, it was last night. 


story ? 
night, a fire was discovered in the house of Mr. 
Thomas Blank, and before the flames could be 
extinguished the unfortunate structure was burnt 
to the ground.’’ That is the same story, wrong 
end foremost. 

A good news report 
‘svesterday,”’ or with any words expressing date 





never 


pith of their story in the first ten lines. 

Beyond a few hints like these there is not much 
that can profitably be said on the subject of 
newspaper style. 

A good style for newspaper-writing differs in 
no respect from a good style for histories, novels, 
essays and se1mons. 


youthful seeker after the treasure of a good style. 
If I had the training of a lad I would tell him to 
let Addison alone until he had read Thackeray 
and Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Thackeray was the master of an unequalled 
narrative style, and Stevenson’s English is about 


and American literature. The ability to write 
good English comes in part from native gifts of 
|mind, but chiefly from practice and the appre- 
| ciative reading of good English books. 

The actual training and storing of the mind for 
|newspaper work, it has generally been held, is 





| best attended to in a newspaper office; and in | 


| proof of this theory examples are cited of boys 
who have risen from the printer's case to the 
pone chair. It will be found, I think, that 


most great editors who have come up in that way | 


were men of extraordinary powers. 
At any rate, lam pretty sure that the average 


the trouble to get the best education he can before 
he begins newspaper work. 

What we call a college education is undoubtedly 
the best foundation. It is not absolutely neces- 
sary. But it helps in so many ways, is such a 
very great advantage, that I should advise every 
boy who wants to become a newspaper writer to 
get a college education if he can. 

The old-fashioned college education will do 
very well—Greek, Latin and mathematics, only 
not too much mathematics. If you can get to 
know something of French, German and Spanish 
it will help you. If you can get to know a good 
deal about them it will help you more. 

You cannot learn too much history and polities. 
The politics of your own state and of other states, 
and of the whole country, must be studied with 
unflagging zeal and minutely, if you would equip 





what is done or said, even if quickly said or done. 


night!’’ That is the whole story; and the vital | 


How does a badly trained reporter write the | 
Like this: ‘‘Shortly after midnight last | 


begins with | 


In the old days the solemn | 
admonition to read Addison was given to every | 


the best and purest in contemporaneous English | 


boy will have a better chance of rising if he takes | 


yourself in a way that will make you immediately 
| useful when you enter a newspaper office. [ 
| know nothing more likely to commend an appli- 
cant for work to the attention and favor of a 
| managing editor than a knowledge of politics and 
| politicians. It is so rare in men under twenty-five 
or thirty. 

But the young man who has the means and the 
time to “‘go through college’’ is a pretty indepen- 
dent fellow, and can get on very well without my 
advice. Let me point out a way in which the lad 
on a farm or in a country village, who does not 
see his way clear toa college education, can get 
another kind of education that will serve him 
about as well, and in some things better, when he 
begins to do newspaper work. 

Remember that education has generally two 
purposes—to train the mind and to store it with 
knowledge. My plan for the country boy does 
both. Here it is: 

Think of yourself as standing on one side of an 
imaginary line, and the great world, with all its 
men and women, and governments and institu- 
tions, on the other. Cross the line and find out 
in what way and through what things you come 
in contact with the world. Then study those 
ways and those things until you know all about 
them, or until you know as much as you can find 
out about them. This is what a sociologist would 
call determining the relation of the individual to 
the aggregate, or the relation of man to society. 
Let us explain the process a little. 

You will be pretty sure to discover that you 
have relations with the great world through the 
school, the church, the government, through 
trade or business, and socially through your 
friends and companions. That is not all, but 
that will do very well to begin with. 

First get all the information you can about the 
school system of your state. Ask the teacher all 
the questions you can think of. If you are a 
country boy there is probably a prudential 
committeeman in your district. Ask him what 
he has to do. ‘Then get at the superintending 
committeeman, and ask him questions. 

Find out where the money comes from to build 
schoolhouses and pay the teacher. If you live in 
a village large enough to have graded schools, 
find out how the system is organized, from the 
primary grade up to the high school. Let nothing 
escape you that you can possibly learn. 

Then the churches in your town—study them. 
You may not find it easy to get at the differences 
of belief that separate the Methodists from the 
Baptists, and the Congregationalists from the 
Presbyterians, but your minister or any minister 
will probably lend you books that will tell some- 

thing about creeds and faiths. 

| Then make yourself a master of the system ot 
government or control in the various churches 
| Inquire what churches have bishops, what ones 
elders, what ones deacons, and what the powers 
and duties of these church officers are. In short, 
learn in how many ways, and go as far as you 
can, why one church organization is different 
from another. 

Next comes government. It is a big subject— 
take it up in detail. Your father is a county 
commissioner or a selectman or a town clerk. 
| That is a capital opportunity. Get him to tell 

you all he knows about the duties of town and 
| county officers—who lays out new roads and 
| closes old ones, who sees to it that the paupers 
| are housed and fed, who determines how large a 
sum shall be raised by taxes in the town, how 
| much each tax-payer’s share shall be, and what 
shall be done with the money. 

If one of your father’s neighbors is a member 
of the legislature, persuade him to tell you how 
bills are introduced, referred to committees, 
reported, discussed, amended and passed or 
enacted as laws. He will tell you that bills, 
after they have been passed by the Assembly or 
House of Representatives, must be passed also 
by the Senate and signed by the governor; but 
that only opens up new fields for your investiga. 
tion. 

If, perchance, another neighbor is to go as a 
delegate to the Republican or the Democratic 
convention to help nominate his party's candidate 
for the Presidency, get him to tell you all about 
the party machinery by which conventions are 
assembled and candidates named; about the 
town caucuses, the county or district convention, 
the state convention, the national convention and 
the delegates to it, their number and their duties ; 
also about the electoral college and its work. 

This will lead you into inquiries and studies in 
respect to parties and politics, and state and 
federal governments, that will be in the highest 
degree interesting and profitable. 

So in regard to business. Ask the village 
storekeeper where he buys his cloths, his crockery, 
his molasses and his hardware, and where they 
were got by the man of whom he bought them, 
|and so on until you have traced them to their 

origin. You will in this way learn something of 

wholesale trade and manufacturing, something 
| about notes, credits, insurance, transportation by 
rail and water, and quite likely something about 
| the tariff. 

Opportunities for this kind of home study and 
| training will multiply as you follow them up, 
| until the field of research broadens out surpris- 
|ingly. Your mind will broaden with it, and in 
| following out these pleasant paths of common 
knowledge you will acquire a fund of information 
| that will be constantly useful to you in future 
years of newspaper work. 
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For the Companion. 


GLIMPSES OF EUROPE. 


Il. SWEDEN. 
By the United States Minister at Stockholm. 


If you were to go up in a balloon, and through 
some misadventure be swept so far away over 
the globe that you dropped down in Sweden, you 
would soon perceive that, wherever else you 
might be, you could not possibly be anywhere in 
the United States. 

If you were to ask the first boy you met to tell 
you where you were, he would answer in a 
strange language. If you gave him a penny to 
make him speak more plainly, he would take off 
his cap and shake hands with you. 

Suppose he takes you to his home, and you 
sit down to breakfast with his father, mother, 
brothers and sisters? A little flaxen-haired girl, 
the youngest child of the household that can talk, 
stands at her father’s side and says a little verse 
in Swedish, while all bow their heads around the 
board. I will translate what she says. It is this: 


In Jesus’ name we sit at meat, 
May good God bless the food we eat. 

When the repast is finished, the same little one 
returns thanks in another verse to the Giver of 
all good things. 

Then every boy and girl shakes hands 
with mother and father, and says, ‘‘Tack for 
maten,”’ **Thanks for the food,’’—and you 
do the same as well as you can. 

We will suppose it is summer-time, and in 
the country, and that after breakfast the 
boys take you out to the pasture. Here the 
horses and colts come running to you, stretch 
their necks over the fence, and rub their 
noses on your shoulder. The sheep say 
“Good morning!’’ by rubbing their thick, 
woolly sides against you, and the great oxen 
lying in the shade give you a friendly wink 
now and again with their big brown eyes. . 

Every animal is tame and gentle; and you 
do not have to wonder long why this is, for 
you find that in Sweden the boys never throw 
stones at beast or bird, and never scare or 
torment them in any way. They feed and 
pat them, and make much of them instead. 

Animals, after all, have much the same 
feelings as we; they know their friends, and 
love them. 

After supper the sun is still high in the 
heavens, and at nine o’clock, when you go to 
bed, it is still shining brightly as it swings 
low along the horizon. 

If you wake up at midnight and go to the 
window, you behold the whole northern sky 
glowing with red and yellow hues. Whether it is 
sunset or sunrise it is hard to say, for the heavens 
shine all through the short summer nights. 

Indeed, were you to travel to the north of 
Sweden, you would behold the sun shining upon 
you directly over the North Pole at midnight, 
and you might remain a month without ever once 
seeing it set beneath the horizon. It would take 
too long here to tell you the reason of this, but it 
is all explained in your geography. 

On Midsummer’s eve, which in Sweden is the 


23d of June, the boys and girls all drive into the | 


nearest village, and you will surely go with them. 
You drive in a great, long hay-cart thickly 
trimmed all round with the bright green boughs 
of the birch. The horses are decked out with 
birch, too, and the driver sits in a green birch 
bower. How jolly it is driving along the pretty 
country lanes,—twenty or thirty of you young 


folks on the hay,—peeping out through the boughs | 


and laughing and singing! 

You drive up to the village green. 
youths and maidens in plenty. You wonder 
where they all could have come from in such a 
sparsely settled country. 

In the middle of the square you see a May-pole 
sixty feet high. This is trimmed with verdant 
birch leaves, while garlands and wreaths of 
flowers hang from its cross-trees. 
yellow flag of Sweden is flying from the top. At 
the foot of the pole is a fiddler, scraping away for 
dear life, and at his side a fellow pulling away on 
an accordion. 

The boys and girls are all dancing round the 
May-pole. They are happy and thankful for the 
glorious summer-time, the earth all green again, 
the long days and the bright nights with no dark- 
hess anywhere. So they dance all through the 
night, which is no night after all—only a beauti- 
ful, luminous twilight that fills the short space 
between the rosy lips of sunset and sunrise. 

Thus have their fathers and mothers and grand- 
fathers and grandmothers danced before them on 
this same bright eve for hundreds and hundreds 
of years—yes, so far back in time that history 
does not know when the custom began. 

If you like winter, you will surely be pleased 
with Sweden. Here are cold, snow and ice 
enough to satisfy anybody. So long the winter 
is, too! Four or five months of it at least you 
may be sure of. Here you can enjoy all your 
Winter sports to perfection: build snow-forts and 


Here are | 


The blue and | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


skate, go on sleigh-rides, or skim the frozen lakes 


| on ice-yachts. 
} 


| snow-men, snowball your comrades, coast and 


‘There are other winter sports peculiarly Scan- 
dinavian. Here you can learn how to slip over 
| the untrodden snow fjelds and through the deep, 

dark northern forests on skidor, or skees as they 
{are sometimes called. These skidor, or snow- 

skates, are thin straps of wood six to nine feet 
| long, about four inches in width, and turned up 
| on the front end like the runners of a sled. 

Your feet are bound to the middle of them in 
such a way that while the toes and ball of the 
foot are fast, the heel is free to move up and 
down. With a staff in your hand to help you up 
the hills and aid you in steering down them, you 
may glide over the open country at the rate of 
six or eight miles an hour. 

Then the spark-stitting or “‘kicker!’’ I know 
you will like that. It is the lightest sort of a 
frame sled. Two upright standards rise some 
three feet high from the back end of the frame- 
work, and behind these the runners — nothing 

| else, mind, only the two runners—extend back- 

| ward five or six feet. 

| You grasp the top of the standards, one with 
each hand, stand on one foot on one of the 
runners, and with your disengaged foot kick 
your kicker and yourself over the hard-trodden 
snow highways as fast as an ordinary horse jogs 

| along. 

The kicks should be long, strong, sweeping and 
| regular. They are always delivered between the 
| runners, and when one leg 
is tired you step over upon 
the other runner, and kick 





thana day. ‘The merrymaking is kept up fora 
fortnight; indeed, out in the country it is fully 
three weeks before all the celebrations are over. 
Such visiting and dancing and dining and present- 
making I really believe exist nowhere in the 
world outside of Sweden. 

First of all comes Christmas eve. There is a 
Christmas-tree of course, and how brightly it 
gleams with myriad tapers! But the presents are 
not hung on the tree. They are all too many for 
that, and the servants have been bringing them in 
for a long time by the basketful. 

The family and guests sit round the big table in 
the parlor. The father of the family takes up the 
presents one by one. All are carefully wrapped 
up in many thicknesses of brown paper, tied and 
sealed. The father reads the name of the lucky 
recipient, then some funny and pat verse of 
poetry written on the wrapper, and then hands 
over the gift amid much good-natured banter. 

If you have been a polite, good-natured lad all 
summer and fall, I will warrant you fifty Christ- 
mas presents at the very least, and more likely 
you will get a hundred. ; 

Now comes the “long dance,’ in which the 
young folks all join hands, form a line, and go 
scampering through all the rooms in the house, 
while grandma at the piano plays her liveliest 
old-time music. Then all sit down to a bountiful 
supper of rice porridge, /ut-fisk—a ling leached in 
ashes—and roast goose. Then to bed and to 
dream it all over again. 

Next day, when you are jerking along home on 





| with the other leg. You 





| must have a steel plate strapped on 

| to the ball of each foot, and from this plate 

| should project three or four sharp calks, like those 
| the blacksmith welds into horseshoes in winter. 

The only secret you have to learn in order to 
become an accomplished rider on your kicker is 
| to touch the snow first with the heel of your boot 
as in walking, and then instantly kick, a swinging 
| backward stroke, not with your toes only, but 
with the whole flat of your foot. 

You will find the kicker a pleasant and useful 
‘‘youth’s companion.’’ Its lightness makes it the 
| velocipede of sleds. It costs but a trifle in com- 
| parison to a velocipede, and on it you may 
| transport without difficulty your travelling-bag 
and knapsack, your skates and luncheon, and 
other packages sufficient to make you comfortable 
for a week. 

Another winter sport is sailing on skates. The 
Swedish sail is in form like a capital letter A with 
the top cut off. You place the crossbar over 
your shoulder to windward, and with a good 
breeze glide away over the ice at the rate of a 
mile in two minutes. 

You can not only sail before the wind, but you 
may glide to and fro across the lake with wind 
abeam, or drawing your sail taut and leaning 
well against the breeze, tack to windward as 
gallantly as the fieetest vacht. 

A merry sight, I am sure you will find it, of a 
December noon on the frozen fjord. The glitter- 
ing ice rings with the steel shoes of the skaters, 
gliding about like the many-colored particles in 
a kaleidoscope. In and out among them skim 
the white sails of the skate-sailors. Along the 


the white hillsides shoot the skid-runners, swiftly 
as the swoop of the eagle. 

The low-running sun with level rays brightly 
illumines the whole wintry scene, and all the air 
is filled with the laughter and happy voices of 
youth at play. 

But short are the wintry days. At Stockholm 
they are, in December, only six hours long, or 
rather short; and in the far north it is night the 
whole twenty-four hours day after day—if night 
can be called day—for over a month. 


of summer. 

But the very darkest of the year the Swedes 
make bright with the festivities of merry Christ- 
mas. Christmas time in Sweden means more 








snowy highways come the kickers, while down | 


Now you | 
have to pay for the long days and luminous nights 





| your kicker from the skating pond, you will see a 


sheaf of grain on top of a pole set up in the door- | 


yard of every farmer’s house you pass. 

“Well, what does this mean?’’ you ask your 
comrades. 

“Oh, that is for the birds, the little wild birds. 
They must have a merry Christmas, too, you 
know.” 

Yes, my boy, this is the way they treat even 
the little wild birds in good old Sweden. You 
will scarcely find a farmer in all the land, who 
will sit down to a Christmas dinner with his loved 
ones in the light and warmth within doors till he 
has first raised aloft a Christmas dinner for the 
little feathered wild guests in the cold and snow 


without. WILLIAM WipnGery THOMAS, JR. 
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For the Companion. 


THE STORY OF WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY. 


Since the reunion of the states twenty-eight 
years ago, the custom of celebrating the birthday 
of Washington has been growing steadily. No 
recent historian has deemed this fact of sufficient 
importance to note. 

Asa rule, those who write our histories direct 
their attention to the most salient events, and to 
the acts and policies of statesmen. They do not 
pay enough heed to those parts of the national 
life which result directly from the spontaneous, 
though often slow, movements of the mind and 
| heart of the people. 
| For this reason a truly popular American his- 
tory is yet to be written. 

The making a holiday of Washington’s birthday 
affords a fair example of this fact, for it is clearly 
not the outcome of any elaborate or theatrical 
patriotism on the part of some politician eager to 
suggest something that shall win him reputation. 
It appears to have happened in state after state 
as a direct response to an undercurrent of popular 
feeling. 

The Federal Constitution was accepted by the 
original thirteen states in 1789, six years after 
the Peace of Paris. Washington, though practi- 
cally the political leader of the states, as he had 


been of their colonial army, was not chosen 
President till that year. 

But the celebration of his birthday dates back 
before the Peace of Paris in 1783. It happened 
in this wise : 

On the evening of February 22, 1783, some 
gentlemen of New York met by appointment at 
an old-fashioned inn. 
another had devised an elaborate list of toasts in 
honor of various prominent persons or new ideas. 
All the gentlemen, too, were ripe and ready to 
make speeches about “the fair young Nation just 
dawning from the Clouds of War.” 

Equally ready were some of them, with a 
vision that sought to include all mankind, to 
glorify more than their own successful Revolu- 
tion. 

There those gentlemen of New York sowed the 
seed of the harvest we are reaping; and before 
they went singing home, possibly startling the 
watch, as policemen were called in those days, by 
louder and more fervid notes than usual, they 
agreed to assemble on that same night as long as 
they lived, to eat a good dinner, sing songs, make 
speeches, and rejoice together over the birth of 
the Father of his Country, the chief of a new 
nation. 

Such was the popular origin of the holiday. 

On that obscure first festival Time has put his 
seal of sacredness, and has made the celebration 

| general. Yet it was not without some protest and 
| opposition from the start, for every great man has 
his enemies. 

“To be great is to be often and greatly 
misunderstood,’’ says Emerson; and Wash- 
ington was no exception to this rule. An 
aristocrat by birth and training, accustomed 
to command by his profession and by the 
necessity of war, he found it difficult to be 
democratic in his manners. 

Generally calm, as he sat on the throne of 
a self-subdued temper, he was annoyed to 
the day of his death by criticisms and assaults 
which might be compared to mosquito voices 
and mosquito stabs. His little assailants 
sometimes drew his blood in the- darkness, 
and they often buzzed in the noonday. 

But the mass of the people was with him. 
No legislature during his life set his birthday 
apart for a holiday, yet 


One had composed a poem ; 


whenever such 
political bodies happened to be sitting at that 
period, a few hours were gladly given to 
honor the great Virginian who had become 
the great American. 

On that day, too, the people had their own 
impulses of personal holiday-making. For a 
while the fisherman forsook his nets, the carpenter 
tossed aside his tools, and the blacksmith stopped 
his anvil solo. The housewife left her needle 
sticking in the gown, and the trader put up his 
shutters. 

The village schoolmaster, if his boys came in 
the morning, after a half-hour’s talk about the 
great and good soldier of Valley Forge and 
Dorchester Heights and Yorktown, dismissed his 
scholars, who forthwith divided into two camps 
to play Revolution, and whip the British over 
again more rapidly and roundly than their sires 
had done. 

On the night and sometimes in the afternoon 
every theatre produced a play of patriotic tone, 
and the rude stage of that period was embellished 
| with gay emblems, transparencies and flags. 
| Nor did the festivities end with that day. In 
| some places, notably in the South, they were 
| prolonged, and March was often near its close 
| before the newspapers ceased to chronicle the 
| bonfires, barbecues, bell-ringings, cannonades, 
feasts and fancy balls. 

Accounts of these doings were sent to the editors 
of prominent papers from many a town and 
| village in oddly spelled personal letters, whose 
length of sentence and strength of adjective must 
| have taxed the editorial patience almost as much 
| as they pleased the editorial patriotism. 

More splendid a tribute still, Congress, when 
Washington became President, took up the sug- 
gestion of adjourning on his birthday to go ina 
body and pay their respects to him. But this act 
of personal homage jarred on the suspiciously 
sensitive political nerves of some of the severer 
Democrats of that time. Democrats then were 
styled Republicans, while the party that believed 
in a strong central government were called 
Federalists. 

So against this new fashion murmurs began to 
arise, as against a dangerous precedent. That the 
step from a president to a dictator was but a slight 
one, and that between dictator and king there was 
no practical difference, was felt likewise by many 
not personally opposed to Washington, and well 
aware of his eminent merits. All the murmurs 
were not from mosquito voices. 

This feeling crystallized into action in 1795. 
That year, when in Congress the usual motion 
was made to adjourn for birthday purposes, there 
were, according to Madison's statement, thirteen 
dissentient votes. ‘This was an ominous number, 
for never again was this national tribute paid in 
solemn legislative fashion ! m4 

On the 22d of February of the following year 
| the House was asked to adjourn for only half an 
|hour. ‘The members,’’ said the mover of the 
| resolution, ‘‘ought to have a few minutes given 
them to congratulate the President on the happy 
| return of his natal day. The practice is an old 
| one and never, since Washington became Presi- 
dent, has it been omitted.” 
| But the plea of old usage was of no avail. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Washington’s enemies were glad of a chance to|a proud smile. “I must say his overcoat was | loved him so much. The Lord loved him, too, I 
quite shabby. It had been worn four years; I | think, and so He took him where he will be safe 
had done the best for it I could. Before they | forever.” 


affront him. The reply was made that “the duty | 
of representatives was to attend to legislative 
business, not to pay foolish compliments.”” The 
motion to adjourn was voted down by fifty to 
thirty-eight. 

‘Nevertheless, outside,’’ writes Madison in a | 
private letter, ‘‘the birthday of the President has | 
been celebrated with greater splendor than ever.”’ | 

Yet on these demonstrations of popular delight | 
and devotion a part of the community were inclin- 
ing to look with disfavor, and in some places with 
a spirit of hostility which they took no pains to| 
hide; which, indeed, they seemed to take pleasure | 
in displaying. 

Those who hated the duty on imported goods 
and the excise on the spirit trade were loud in 
their complaints at Washington’s domestic policy. 

Those who disapproved the treaties with Great 
Britain, Spain and Algiers spoke with anger and 
disrespect of his attitude toward foreigners. 

Those who favored an entangling alliance with 
France, and who were so baptized into the faith 
of the French Revolution that they kept the 
Fourteenth of July, the anniversary of the capture 
of the Bastille, as sacredly as they did the Fourth, 
went still further; for they let slip no chance of 
parading their contempt for George Washington 
and his birthday. 

They considered him a king in the sheep’s 
clothing of a president. To them, in the first 
intoxication of liberty, a king meant simply ‘an 
aristocratic criminal,’ and between George III. 
of England and George I. of America they 
declared they saw scant difference. 

But when the eighteenth century went out, and 
just before it, on December 14, 1799, its loftiest 
character, George Washington, ceased to live, the 
differences engendered by party began to soften 
into patriotism. 

Men of all shades of opinion paused in their 
political passions to realize that his life and 
achievements were destined to become vital parts 
of the nation. They began to understand that 
character is as potent a force in the world as 
genius, and that the memory of the first American 
President was to be one of the proudest possessions 


of a great, new race. Henry Austin. 
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For the Companion. 


THE SENATOR’S OVERCOAT. | 


When Senator Mersey reached home one even- 
ing late in the autumn, he was met at the door by 
his wife. It was a fine old mansion, and the hall 
was broad and inviting. Mrs. Mersey was an 
ideal hostess, and her parlors were the centre 
from which emanated the best moral and benevo- 
lent influences. 

Senator Mersey had founded a college for 
colored people in the South, and had endowed or 
become a trustee of several other institutions. 
His name was a tower of benevolence. Mrs. 
Mersey was a true helpmeet. Her charities were 
bestowed with such untiring zeal and cultivated 
wisdom that people came to her to be taught how 
to help others. 

One day, when some one told her a _heart- 
wringing story about a poor woman, she exclaimed 
with tears in her eyes: 

“Oh, give me her address! I would rather see 
that woman than the Queen of Sheba.’’ And the 
best of it was, she not only meant what she said 
but did it. 

‘How fine you look!’ she said that autumn 
evening twenty years ago, as she met her husband 
at the door. He laughed gently. 

“Oh, do 1? Well, it is my old overcoat that 
deserves the compliment. I have had it pressed.” 

“IT am glad you have,”’ replied the lady, “for I 
have left a place for it in the box that goes down 
South to-morrow. You will have to buy a new 
one.” 

It never occurred to the senator to differ from 
his wife in such matters—or any matters at all; 
and, the next day, when the box was nailed up, 
the senator’s overcoat was nailed up in it. 

That was, as I have said, long ago, and thought- 
fulness for the poor was so common in that house- 
hold that the senator and his wife forgot all about 
it. 

Now, I am telling a true story, only changing 
names and places, so as to protect the modesty of 
two of Christ’s servants, who are careful that 
their left hands do not tell their right hands of 
their noble deeds. 

Last year Mr. and Mrs. Senator Mersey visited 
the South. They stopped at a little sunny town, 
and there met a colored minister, who, though 
poor, was in many respects far above the average 
of the colored people about him. 

His wife was a lovable woman—intelligent, 
thrifty and neat. She had been a schoolmistress 
for a few years, and was a devoted mother, inspir- 
ing her children with a strong desire for an 
education. Indeed, so well had this worthy 
couple done in this respect that their oldest boy is 
professor of Greek in a colored college, and would 
be honored as a citizen in any community. 

When these good people learned the names of 
their visitors they showed unexpected emotion. 
On being questioned, the minister’s wife told the 
following story : 

‘About twenty years ago my husband was sent 
as a delegate to the Methodist Convention. That 
was before you were sent to England to the 
conference’’—she turned toward her husband with | 











made him moderator, Deacon Garvin came up to | 


him. | faith which puts to shame all cold and scientific 
*¢Brother Jackson,’ said he, ‘you ought to | explanations of the awful mystery of death, 
| she went out of the room to hide her sorrow. 


have another overcoat.’ 
«IT have a good one on, that I’m sure can’t be | 
a stumbling-block to the people of Zion.’ 


jes’ fix you up finely, Brother Jackson,’ said he. | 


‘A box has jes’ come from Senator Mersey, and | She held it up. 


in it is an overcoat that will fit you like the rind 


on @ persimmon, and you can send your overcoat | it was! 


to some poor brother down on the narrer-gage.’ 


“So he brought out the overcoat, and my | the Union looked at it seeking for a familiar 
husband tried it on, and it fitted him finely. It| feature. Then he arose and felt for his pocket- 
was a beautiful overcoat. We don’t have such | book. 


material here in the South. And how long do you | 
suppose he wore that overcoat ?”’ 

She turned triumphantly to Mrs. Mersey. 

“Three years, perhaps?’’ inquired the lady, 
feeling almost as if she were insulting the family. 
“It was quite worn out, wasn’t it, dear?’ She 
appealed to her distinguished husband. 

I don’t think I recall the giving of the over- 
coat,”’ he said, smoothing the rim of his hat. 

‘You don’t mean that?’’ The minister’s wife 
looked quite hurt. ‘‘Why, it was such a fine 
overcoat! My husband wore it six years; and 
then, I must say, it began to look a little shabby, 
didn’t it, Mr. Jackson ?”’ 

Mr. Jackson nodded vigorously. 

“Then I set my wits to work, and found a way 
out of the trouble. I told him I would rip the 
seams and turn it, and put it together again, and 
then, as the material was so fine, it would be as 
good as new. 

«But suppose you can’t fit the pieces together,’ 
said he, ‘then I shall be without any coat.’ 

“*You give me the coat and just trust me,’ 
said I. So I ripped it up, and cleaned it, and 
sewed it together, and sure enough, it was almost 
as good as new. I put on it a newcollar and new 
buttons. I declare it made the good man quite 
too vain to live, for Deacon Garvin said to him: 

“Where did you get your new overcoat, 
Brother Jackson? Has the lightning of the Lord 
struck your house ?” 

«Tt has,’ he said. ‘The Lord has given mea 
powerful wife. It’s the same old overcoat of 
Senator Mersey’s, turned inside out.’ 

“It was such a beautiful material, you see, Mrs. 
Mersey! And he wore that coat for five years 
more. 

* ‘Now,’ says he, ‘wife, I suppose I shall have 
to throw Senator Mersey’s overcoat away. It’s 
getting almost too shabby to wear.’ 

‘And I had to confess that it was pretty bad, 
all stained and colored with age. But I thought 
it over for a week. It was of such nice material 
and had been so handsome that it really seemed a 
shame to throw it away. It was like an old 
friend. One morning when I was a-washing, it 
occurred to me, ‘Why, it can be dyed. It is such 
good stuff, it will take the dye nicely.’ Surely 
the Lord sent me that thought. 

“So I ripped it up again, and dyed it, and got a 
quarter of a yard for a new collar, and new 
buttons, and for less than two dollars he had such 
a good-looking overcoat that it was, I am sure, 
almost the envy of the country. Brother Garvin 
would have liked to have seen it, but the good 
man has gone to Glory.” 

She stopped for breath, while Senator and 
Mrs. Mersey looked from one to another with the 
smiles that border on tears. 

“Well, do you know, my husband wore that 
coat for five years more,”’ she began, in a quieter 
tone. “The first two years the dye held its color 
very well. Then it of course faded and looked 
seedy, and I must say, toward the end, it was 
very shabby indeed. Then my husband was 
ashamed to wear it, and I had mended it all I 
could, and I was ashamed to have him. We both 
felt badly about it. 

“**You can do nothing more with it. I’ve worn 
it inside and outside, and I reckon now I’ll have 
to go without.’ My husband said this. I knew 
it was true, and I went into the bedroom and had 
a good cry. I reckon I must have prayed right 
smart over it, for one night the inspiration from 
on high came to me—why not make it over for a 


| not a word was spoken in the neat parlor. The 
«««T dunno ’bout that,’ said the deacon, feeling old minister could not speak, and his visitors’ 
| of the overcoat from collar to pockets. ‘Now I can | eyes were full, and their lips quivered. 


| way, ‘‘to have the honor of purchasing that over- 
| coat of you at its original price. I should like to 





coat for Jimmy? He needs an overcoat. The | 


Lord surely sent that thought to me. 

“Jimmy was just ten years old then; that was 
four years ago. So I ripped it up, and cut off the 
worst parts, and made a very good-looking coat 
for Jimmy. You see it was such fine material, I 
couldn’t help but use it as the Lord told me. 


“You ought to have seen Jimmy strut around | moving spirit in it all. He was a generous, good- 
with that coat on. He thought it was the finest | natured fellow, whose love for Professor Dimmit 


coat in town, and so warm.”’ 


She stopped and looked at her husband, and | and he was never able to look at his favorite’s 


wiped away a furtive tear while she stifled a 
cough. 

‘Where is Jimmy?’’ asked Mrs. Mersey, 
choking. “I should like to see Jimmy with the 
overcoat on.’’ 

‘He died two years ago,” came the low reply. 
“The Lord took him. I’m sure he’s better off 
with Him than with us.”” 

The mother broke down. She went over to 
her dusky husband, and took his hand, and put 
it on her cheek. and kissed it. It was a rare 
caress. ° 

‘Excuse me,”’ she said, turning to her guests 
in apology. ‘Jimmy was our youngest, and we 


| could not forgive Professor Droombach for taking 


With that expression of the simple and supreme | 


But soon she came back. While she was gone, 


‘Here is the coat,’’ said Mrs. Jackson, tenderly. 
What a travesty—what a ghost of an overcoat 


The senator from one of the proudest states in 


“Permit me, madam,’’ he said, in his stately 


take it to the North. I am sure I can make it the 
means of sending down many other overcoats to 
your people, by giving its history as you have 
told it.”’ 

“IT don’t see how I can, sir,’’ pleaded the 
mother. “It seems so like an old friend, and 
then—and then—it was Jimmy’s!”’ 

“T think you will excuse her, sir,’’ said the 
husband; ‘‘you see we’ve become attached to it.’ 

“Never mind,”’ said the senator's wife, sooth- | 
ingly; “I know another way of letting the over- 
coat tell its own story to generous people.” 

And I hope she may not be dissatisfied with 
the way it has been told. 

HerBert D. Warp. 





FORGIVENESS. 

The fairest action in our human life 

scorning to revenge an injury; 
For who forgives without a further strife, 

His adversary’s heart to him doth tie. 
And ’tis a firmer conquest, truly said, 
To win the heart, than overthrow the head. 
—Lady Elizabeth Carey. 
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For the Companion. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY AT 
GUERNSEY. 


For many years the fourth-year boys at Guern- 
sey had been accustomed to celebrate the 22d of 
February by some elaborate piece of mischief. 
None could tell what relevancy this bore to the 
birthday of George Washington. It was a custom, 
however, and custom is a sort of religion to 
college boys in general. 

As the pranks had never involved serious 
infringements of order, they had usually been 
allowed to pass with a mild reprimand. Each 
class had taken pride in surpassing its predecessor’s 
celebration of the day, and the traditions had 
been carefully handed down from year to year. 

As the 22d of February, 1883, drew near, there 
was no little speculation as to how the class that 
year would immortalize itself. It was said 
Guernsey had never graduated a class that 
embodied so much brilliancy and brains. 

Just how much the members of the class had 
to do with giving vogue to this opinion, I would 
not like to say. But as is generally the case with 
those weak enough to accept exaggerated honors, 
the seniors in time began to find their laurels 
irksome. 

Clearly, something must be done to sustain the 
reputation of the class. So there were numerous 
consultations and secret meetings, but all to no 
purpose. The specially bright and original prank 
continued to elude us. 

One thing alone had been agreed upon, that 
Professor Droombach should be the victim of the 
joke. He had been but a few months at Guernsey, 
and was looked upon by all of us as an intruder. 
Manifestly an alien, his grotesque appearance and 
halting English were the subjects of numerous 
rude jests. He occupied with his wife a poor 
old house, just beyond the campus. 4 

Professor Dimmit, who had held the position 
before him, had acquired his German at Heidel- 
berg. He was a splendid specimen of manhood, 
genial, brilliant and handsome—a veritable hero 
among us. We could easily forgive him for 
resigning the position to take a better one, but we 


his place. | : 
I am sure that none of us realized that our 
course toward the old man was little short of 
cruel persecution. 
Bonny Thayer, our class president, was the 


had amounted to something like hero-worship, 


successor without instituting a comparison between 
the two. Indeed, he had persuaded himself that 
his ill-feeling ‘toward Droombach was an expres- 
sion of loyalty toward Dimmit. 

It is not necessary to enter into the details of 
the plan that was finally settled upon. Enough 
heavy cotton cloth had been purchased to cover 
the entire outside: of the professor’s wretched 
house. With the aid of a pot of red paint, this 
was decorated with pictures and mottoes in which 
the poor old man was mercilessly caricatured. 

Ever since his connection with the school, 
Professor Droombach's custom had been to go | 
each Wednesday evening with his wife over to 





Fairford, and return on the early train the 
following morning. 

We had never been able to fathom the purpose 
of these mysterious visits. However, as the 
twenty-second fell this year upon Thursday, the 
professor’s absence would leave us more free to 
carry out our plans. 

As the house was not visible from the public 
road, we went down before dark to perfect our 
arrangements. ‘The place was really much worse 
than any of us had imagined. Indeed, it looked 
as though it were scarcely habitable. 

“We'll tack the big banner here,’’ Bonny was 
saying, as he tapped the crazy door with his 
hatchet. At this moment our eyes fell on a board 
nailed across the lower part of the door in a 
bungling fashion. This piece of carpenter work 
called forth uproarious laughter, in which Bonny 
Thayer did not join. After going on his knees to 
examine it closely, he rose to his feet with a sober 
face. 

‘““Whew!”’ he exclaimed. ‘You can see clear 
through the place, and there’s hardly a thing in 
the house, boys. Just wait here a minute. I’m 
going over to Billy’s,’’ he added, darting out at 
the gate. 

Billy Henshaw was a great friend of all of the 
Guernsey boys. He was 2 sort of jack-of-all- 
trades, and could mend anything, from a watch 
to a farm wagon. Bonny Thayer was a born 
mechanic, and spent an occasional hour in Billy’s 
shop. 

In a few minutes Bonny reappeared with a 
couple of boards under one arm, and a saw and 
a bag of nails in his hand. 

“Before we decorate the house,’’ he said, ‘‘we 
can at least tinker up the old man’s door a little.”’ 

He wrenched off the board from its fastenings, 
and looked in again. Then he uttered a long, low 
whistle. The rest of us crowded about and 
peeped in. The revelation of poverty was abso- 
lutely startling. 

“Why, he must be a miserly old wretch!” 
Dick Davis exclaimed. ‘Professor Dimmit 
managed to live well enough.”’ 

“But look here,’’ said Bonny, driving a nail, 
“they reduced the salary one-third, and Dimmit 
used to make a good deal from outside lessons. It's 
miserable pay, and Droombach hasn’t an outside 
lesson.” 

Bonny hammered industriously a moment, 
and then went on: ‘Billy Henshaw says that the 
old man has had a terribly hard time to get 
along. Mrs. Droombach is suffering from a 
malignant cancer, and about everything that the 
old man gets has to go to the doctors. They've 
gone down to Fairford to see one. Look here, 
boys, I got this plan up, but I’m not going on 
with it!’ 

“Huh!” said Dick Davis. 
going to do for our joke, then ?”’ 

“J don’t care. I'm going to mend that broken 
window-frame, and then I intend to go down to 
the grocery and invest the little money I have in 
some flour and meat. If any of you want to 
help, all right!’’ 

For a full minute we were all speechless with 
astonishment, but boys are sympathetic to the 
leadership of an admired comrade, and there was 
not a dissenting voice. 

At a late hour that night a loaded wagon was 
driven up to the rear of the cabin, and the boys 
hurried to and fro, stowing boxes and barrels 
into the shed. 

When the teachers filed into the chapel the 
following morning, Professor Droombach’s face 
showed unwonted excitement. On the conclusion 
of the services Doctor Logren arose and said, 
“Professor Droombach wishes to speak of a 
matter which he has reason to believe concerns 
the seniors; therefore he requests the class presi- 
dent, Aibon ‘Thayer, to come to the stage.”’ 

Thayer was taken by surprise, but he put on a 
bold front and stood facing the little German, 
who poured out an incoherent flood of thanks, 
which no one but the class understood. He 
paused at length from sheer exhaustion, and 
casting an appealing look at the doctor, took his 
seat. 

As Thayer was about to quit the stage, the 
doctor recalled him, saying that there were some 
things that Professor Droombach wished him to 
add. Not only had many valuable gifts been left 
at his house, but some one had added greatly to 
the habitability and comfort of his dwelling. 
Could Mr. Thayer explain that ? 

For a minute Bonny hesitated. As he did so 
he glanced upward to where the Father of his 
Country looked benignly down from the drapery 
of flags. A merry twinkle came into his blue 
eyes, and with a low bow, first to the doctor and 
then to the professor, he said : 

“Sir, I cannot tell a lie; I did it with my little 
hatchet !”’ 

He took his seat amid a storm of applause. 

Strange as it may seem, that little incident 
worked wonders. First, it led the Faculty to 
make inquiries which resulted in an increase in 
the professor’s salary, and also in the transfer of 
himself and his wife to comfortable lodgings in 
the college building. 

Warmed by the kindly influences thrown about 
him, the little old profesgor seemed to become a 
new man, and in spite of his uncouth manners, 
we learned to respect and love him. There was 
no one from whom we parted with more genuine 
regret at the close of the vear. 

All this happened a long while ago, and I 
have not been back to the school in many years; 


“What are we 


FEBRUARY 23, 1893. 








but I am told that to this day the class of 1883 is 


remembered for the remarkable way in which it | 


celebrated the birthday of the man who was 
“First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” 

Mattie M. Boreer. 
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YOUR VALUATION. 


It matters not what you may do— 
To make a nation or a shoe; 

For he who works an honest thing 
In God’s pure sight ranks as a king. 


—John Parnell. 
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For the Companion. 


A TERRIBLE TRIP. 


Beaver Island is the largest in Lake Michigan. 
It lies near the northern end of the great lake, and 
is twenty-six miles from the mainland of Michigan. 
Its people are mainly plain fisher and farmer folk, 
made up in part of the descendants of the Mor- 


mons who settled the island, and in part of French- | 


Canadians who came after the rule of the Mormon 
King Strang had been broken by force of arms. 
When winter sets in, great ice-fields drift in 
between Beaver Island and the mainland. It is 
only when the ice breaks away and makes passage 


for a boat, or when the floes join under the | 


influence of prolonged cold and render it possible 
to go over on a boat, that the island can communi- 
cate with the outside world in winter. Even then 


no one dares go but the mail-carrier, and some- | 


times he does not cross for two or three months. 
A wind might break up the ice in an hour, and a 
gale, if one were in a boat or on foot on an ice- 
floe, would mean death. 

There are mysterious currents in the broad 
channel, no one knows why or when. Whoever 
ventures across puts his life at hazard. 

Jean Audible was one of the half-farmer, half- 
fisher French-Canadian folk of the island. Jean 
had a good farm, and was ambitious; he ardently 
desired that his pretty, only daughter, Marie, who 
was the apple of his eye, should marry an Ameri- 
ean and become a lady. He had had her taught to 
read and speak English; she dressed well, and at 
St. James, the principal village on the island, had 
learned to play the piano a little. 

But Jean’s wife, Anne, who was fierce in her 
devotion to her race and her faith, wished Marie 
to wed a prosperous French-Canadian fisherman 
named Sabel, who was forty years old and a 
widower. 

Jean’s only son, Hilaire did not care much about 
it, and Marie settled the matter herself at last by 
marrying a young American named Austin Bid- 
well, whom she met at a party at St. James, and 
who fell in love with her, and paid court to her in 
due form. His father owned pine lands and a 
sawmill on the mainland, and the son, who was a 
fine young fellow, had come to Beaver Island on 
business. A week after the marriage, at which 
Dame Anne was not present, Austin sailed for the 
mainland, promising to furnish a house and 
return for his bride within a month. This was 
early in November, and the lake was not expected 
to close before December. 

But the season of navigation closed exception- 
ally early. Gales kept the ice breaking and closing, 
so that the first mail could not cross until after 
New Year. 

Austin Bidwell did not come over with the mail, 
but the carrier brought a letter from Austin’s 
father to Marie, full of kind expressions toward 
her, and informing her that Austin had been badly 
hurt by an accident at the mill. 

A sawlog had rolled over him, causing internal 
injuries, though no bones were broken. The poor 
fellew lay ill and semi-delirious. He called con- 
stantly for his Mary. Mr. Bidwell and his wife 
begged their new daughter to cross the ice if 
possible, and come to their son. The father said 
he would himself come for her, but he dared not 
leave his son’s bedside. 

There was a scrap of paper inclosed that Austin 
had written in a moment of sanity. It read: 
“Mary, my love, my wife, I die without you. 
Come to me, darling. Your own Austin.” 

Marie read the letter with tears in her eyes, but 
she sobbed’ over this scrawl; she kissed it, and 
pressed it to her heart. She read the letter to her 
father, and declared that she should go at once. 
He, gravely considerate, answered that her duty 
was to obey her husband’s wish; but her husband 
would not wish her to risk her life. If the ice 
should become strong she might go. 

Marie was hastily made ready, but bad weather 
set in again that night and she could not go. For 
a whole fortnight gale followed gale, so that even 
the hardiest mail-carrier dared not venture. The 
poor girl’s heart almost broke with anxiety. Oh, 
if she could only hear tidings whether her husband 
was yet alive! She would cross the ice; she must 
cross or die! 

Hilaire, her brother, was aged eighteen years—a 


big, daring lad, who burned to do something that | 


brave men would shrink from. He fitted his 
father’s lightest cedar skiff with provisions, 
blankets, axe, ice-spade, fish-spears with long 
shafts, spritsail, oars, charcoal, wood, an old kettle 
to hold fire,two coils of light line, blocks, strips 
of tin nailed along her water-line, and two strong 
but light and broad sleds, with keel blocks, on 
which to drag her. When all was done, she was 
still so light that a man could raise and carry 
either end. 

Then Hilaire went to the village and persuaded 
old Victor Lefranc—the bravest and most skilful 
of the ex-mail-carriers and the best iceman of the 
lakes—to join him. Old Lefranc loved adventure; 
he was strong and hardy, though past fifty years 


old. Besides, he had a strong regard for Marie, | 


whom he had known ever since she was a babe in 
Dame Anne’s arms. 
Now for one night the gales ceased, and a still 


cold froze together the loose ice that filled the | 
twenty-six miles between Beaver Island and the | 
The morning broke still, cold and | 


mainland. 
cloudy. 
The mail-carriers would not attempt the passage. 


They distrusted the clouds. To be caught out on 
the ice in a snow-storm was hazardous. 
ice was not firmly frozen in one night. But as 
soon as the wind had ceased, Victor Lefranc had 
| advised Hilaire and Marie to be ready for a quick 
| push, before another change in the weather. 
| At dawn they were off. They were all doubly 
| clothed from head to foot. Marie sat in the boat, 
warmly wrapped. Old Lefranc went ahead as 
pilot, and drew the boat on its sleds after him by a 
| double line. Hilaire pushed against the boat’s 
| stern. An eighth of a mile off shore they came to 
the shore ice-banks. 
Here floating ice-fields had jammed in the shore 
ice, both piling up their edges in a long bank or 
| berg ten to twenty feet high. They found a favor- 
| able point, and lifted and dragged the boat over 
| this obstruction. 
| Half a mile farther out was another and later 
| line of ice-banks, and still farther out others, all 
| formed in the same way. And so for many miles 
| there were fields of flat ice-banks, isolated bergs, 
blocks, ridges and occasional narrow passages of 
| thin new ice, dangerous strips of frozen snow and 
| sludge, but no open water. 
For five or six hours the little party made good 
progress. Marie had to get out of the boat in 
crossing the banks. 
walked, and helped to push the boat. By three 
o’clock in the afternoon they had reached a point 
where, by standing up on the boat, they could cee 
the mainland coast-line, eight or ten miles distant. 
But here they found a broad belt of water, filled 
| with broken ice from fine bits to large masses. 
| They went a long way north to find a better pas- 
sage, closing a little with the land in that direction. 
| Still the passage looked difficult. Then, having no 
other choice, they shipped their sleds, launched 
their boat, and took to their oars. 
With great effort and extreme care they made 
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Then the | 


Then, as she was cold, she | 


sinews; but it was hard work. They had been 
thoroughly tired out by their previous day’s labor, 
and Marie was so worn that she would have stag- 
gered but for the support which she gained from 
leaning against the boat as she pushed it. 

They stumbled and slipped in the dark, and 
often splashed in wet places. Before daylight 
they were all not only miserably exhausted, but 
also cold, wet and sore in every muscle and sinew. 

Twice they had to launch their boat and row 
short distances, and then lift her out of the water 
again. 

This, the last time, seemed to take every ounce 
of their strength. The wind blew harder and 
harder, mingled with gusts of driving snow. The 
wind shifted a little toward the north, blowing 
more behind them and hurrying them on. 

When daylight broke gloomily, they could barely 
stagger on. They were like walking corpses, wan 
and blue in the face. As the retreating night drew 
away like a wall about them, and their view 
| extended, they saw, a mile away to their right, a 
dark patch, which grew to a little island. Lefranc 
| knew its shape. 

It was Hat Island—a mere patch of sand amid 

the watery waste. On this islet they landed, hauled 

| their boat up into the bushes, lighted their fire, ate, 

lay down upon bushes cut by old Lefranc so that 

they could stretch their cramped limbs, and slept 
the sleep of utter weariness. 

Hat Island lies northeast of Beaver Island, about 
ten miles. Hog Island, a larger island, lies between 
the two. When the travellers awoke it was after- 
noon. Old Victor said that now they could easily 
return to St. James, passing Hog Island on the 
shore ice. 

This would be best for Marie. 


But the lake 


showed clear water as far as they could see, inter- 
spersed with drifting ice-fields. 
The snow had ceased. 


The wind had gone down 





The Launch from the ice-floe. 


| way slowly, being constantly in danger of having 
| their frail boat crushed by the heaving mass. 
| At last they found the ice becoming finer and 
finer, till finally they discovered that an eighth of 
| a mile of sludge-ice lined the outer edge of the 
| shore-ice. 
| Sludge is ice broken up so fine that it will pack 
| almost like wet snow; but it is stiffer and lumpy. 
It was two feet or more thick. Into this mass they 
could not row. 
very slowly by using the oars thrust down as 
levers at her stern, rocking the boat as they 
|pushed. After a while they could not force her 
| farther. 
The heaving increased. 
| wind had howled, and was blowing warm and 
| damp from the southeast—warm and damp to melt 
| ice or snow, but deadly damp and chilly to be out 
| in. 


Lefranc said that the sludge ice would start | 
moving toward the open lake in the north. He | 


thought it was moving now. He advised going 
back to the firm ice. Perhaps the channel would 
clear in a few hours. 

They lighted their lantern, and after two hours 
of the hardest toil, succeeded in getting back out 
of the sludge, through the channel they had made 
in entering it. Then they passed the floating 
broken ice, now heaving in a strong sea, with the 
wind blowing violently. Finally, before midnight, 
they reached what seemed to be a fixed field of 
strong ice. 

They lifted the boat out, put her on the sleds, and 
drew away some distance from the water. 
Lefranc lighted a fire in the kettle, warmed coffee 
and soup, and they ate, wrapped themselves in 
blankets, and lay in the boat curled about their 
warm kettle to sleep, lulled and dismayed by the 
rushing wind and the groaning ice. 

They were awakened about four o’clock by 
Lefranc—cramped, cold and miserable, with ridges 
in their flesh made by the ribs and planks of the 
boat. Victor said that their ice-field was adrift. 
They could feel it sway beneath them at times, 
with a long, swinging motion. 
| Toward the mainland, as far as they could see in 

the gloom, the broken ice was heaving and splash- 

ing tumultuously. 

It was not to be attempted with their boat, 
| though Lefranc said that, if he only had two old 
| mail-carriers whom he named, he would try it. 
| But with pretty Marie, non. It would be death. 

They must go back to Beaver Island as fast as 
| possible. Their field was floating northwest, they 
| must push southwest. They must reach the island 
before the open sea burst upon them. 
would break up their field, and bring great waves, 
bergs and broken ice. 

While Victor talked, he and Hilaire ran with the 
boat. Marie first heated soup, which they all 
drank, and then she, too, helped their flight. They 
could see but little in the darkness; nevertheless, 





dangers and bending this way and that as though 
it were daylight. 

The exercise warmed their stiffened muscles, 
| stirred their chilled blood, and limbered their sore 


They could only force the boat | 


It was now dark. The | 


Then | 


This sea | 


old Victor proceeded rapidly and surely, evading | 


to a gentle northwest breeze. The open water was 
not rough, the ice preventing the sea from getting 
up. Old Victor said that the wind was now jamming 
the ice against the mainland. 

They could take to the open water, and row 
and sail across much faster and easier than hauling 
over the ice. Some of the way would be danger- 
ous; but if they wished to try it again, it would be 
feasible. 

“Little madame is very brave,” said Lefranc, in 
| French, “but she is a woman, and much exhausted. 
| She must lie down and rest in the boat, while we 

sail.” 

The girl’s face and hands were swollen, red and 
eracked by the wind, wet and cold. Her neat 
toilet was draggled and awry; she staggered when 
she stood up to walk, so stiff were her muscles. 
| But she longed in her loving heart for her sick 
husband. 

“IT shall go to my husband if I die on the way,” 
she said. “I have still strength left. I freeze 
while we wait; it is warmer when we go on. 
Come!” 

They dragged their boat over the shore ice and 
launched her. Marie steered, wrapped in blankets. 
The men rowed. Wherever there was a long 
stretch of clear water they opened their sail. But 
they had to make many detours around floating 
fields, and the boat was constantly striking pieces 
of ice. Sometimes they ran through lanes of 
sludge-ice and snow. 

When darkness fell they were again within 
sight of the mainland, and again nearly exhausted. 
Their toil had. been not only incessant, but hurried 
and often perilous. They were exposed to a damp 
wind that had fallen to a temperature of nearly 
zero. Ice froze to the boat, to the oars, to every 
wet surface. 

This ice had to be cleared from the boat with the 
| ice-spade whenever the craft became heavy. This 
| clearing had to be adroitly done. The boat planks 
were thin cedar, and the slightest strain might 
cause a leak. 

They had to force their way through thin ice, 
which must not be allowed to cut the boat; through 
patches of ice-cakes barely frozen together; and 
through sludge-ice just freezing. This sludge was 
now frozen thin on top; thick, like pudding, below; 
making it almost impassable. 

Their half-frozen, wet hands felt like sticks. 
Their limbs dragged and ached; their lips cracked 
and bled, and their faces swelled with gray-red 

atches. Ice clung to their eyebrows and hair. 
They had frequently to rub their hands and faces 
with snow, to prevent frost bites. 

And now, in the dark, having toiled their way by 
the light of their lantern to the edge of an ice-field, 
they found between them and the shore ice another 
broad stream of slush and sludge! 

Lefranc called a halt and lighted a fire. Arrang- 
ing the blankets so that they sat about the little 
blaze in a way to utilize all its feeble heat, they 
ate the last of their provisions, and burned the last 
| of their fuel. 

“Now,” said the old man, “this is our last council. 

The cold will make the ice freeze hard in a few 

hours, so we can break across the sludge with the 
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axe. We must cross now; can’t live to go back. 
But first we must sleep!” 

So they huddled all together in the bottom of the 
boat and slept, while their little fre burned out to 
the last spark. So passed several hours. Then 
the cold awoke them. 

Now, with their very last energies, they once 
more pushed on. The sludge had frozen enough 
so that they could break it away. Very slowly 
they worked across, and at last, just after daylight, 
they hauled their boat upon the firm shore ice, 
Soon they reached the outer ice bank. From its 
top they could see no obstruction to the shore, 
except other banks. 

Lefranc would here have left the boat, only that 
Marie could no longer walk except by leaning 
against it. Whether they would have reached the 
shore alone is doubtful; but they were seen, and 
men ran out to their aid. 

They were hurried to Cross Village, and were 
soon in warm beds in warm rooms, with a doctor 
in attendance. 

It was old Victor Lefranc—he who had been their 
leader, the sturdy, weather-proof, hardy old ice- 
man—who fell unconscious when they reached the 
hotel. 

Strong and hardy though he was, the decay of 
age had somewhat sapped his endurance. 

Hilaire and Marie, both in the flush and prime of 
youth, rallied their exhausted energies and slept 
healthily, slept all day and all night, till the next 
morning, and awoke fresh and strong, but hungry. 
They were stiff and lame for several days, and the 
skin peeled from their faces and hands in rough 
patches. But old Victor lay in bed a week. 

Marte found her husband much better. He was 
delighted beyond measure to see her; and although 
her hands and face were red and rough from 
exposure, his father and mother were thoroughly 
well pleased with her. 

As soon as the soft bloom had returned to her 
cheeks, they made a great bridal party for the 
young couple, at which Hilaire danced gracefully, 
and old Victor shone as the jolliest, bravest ice- 
hero that ever came to Michigan. 

Jean Audible has his wish; his daughter is a 
lady @ l’ Américaine ; and what is even better than 
that, she is a lady by nature. 


L. J. BATES. 


<O- - 
WAITING FOR SPRING. 


So Hope is watchful at Time’s gate, 
Her glad eyes greet the golden day ; 
While Faith ‘and Love on hilltops wait, 


‘o mark the angel’s flower-strewn way. 
William Brunton, 


Selected. 
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For the Companion. 


MAKERS OF SILK. 


Almost every one is aware, at least in a vague 
way, that the most beautiful of fabrics, silk, is the 
product of a worm; but how many persons know 
the life-history of this humble spinner? 

The silkworm hatches from an egg not larger 
than a grain of mustard-seed. When it first 
emerges it is scarcely thicker than a hair, and not 
more than an eighth of an inch in length; but it is 
all activity and eagerness, and hurries hither and 
thither in search of food if this is not at hand. 

When food has been supplied, the little blackish 
mites seek nothing more, but begin to eat and 
grow. Two hours’ time will show an increase in 
their size. 

The growth of silkworms is so rapid that in the 
course of four or five days their skins become too 
small for them, and glisten with distention. Now 
when they are half an inch in length they 
feeding, fasten themselves firmly to some twig or 
withered leaf by means of their eight little 
abdominal “pro-legs,”” hold up the fore part of 
their bodies, and patiently await the bursting of 
their skins. 

In about two days their skins split open a little 
way, and the worms crawl forth. It takes no 
slight endeavor to do this, and when it has been 
accomplished the worms rest for a little while 
before they begin to eat again. 

This skin-casting process is undergone four 
times by each worm. There is an interval of 
several days of rapid growth between one moulting 
and another. 

The last moult is the most difficult of all, and if 
the worms are in the least unhealthy many of them 
die. 

When I reared silkworms some years ago, I 
always watched with interest the preparation for 
and the process of this last laborious casting of the 
skin. 

Out of ten thousand worms perhaps three thou- 
sand would be in the state of preparation at the 
same time. Their attitude at this stage always 
reminded me of pictures representing monks at 
prayer. The worms at this age are ashy white, 
and about two inches long. Viewed from the back 
or side, they strikingly resemble small kneeling 
figures clothed in ash-white garments that trail 
behind them as they kneel. 

The worms sit thus for perhaps three days and 
nights. A little prior to the splitting of the skin 
they often sway their bodies to and fro, as if they 
were in agony. The skin is cast this time only by 
strong exertion. 

The worm, after it has extricated its liead and 
its six forward legs, drops down into its natural 
prone position, and clinging to the twig or board 
to which previously it has fastened its old skin, 
tugs and strains to get its body free. This is 
accomplished only by slow degrees, until at last 
the tail is extricated with a final wrench. 

The worm lies still, resting, after this hard 
struggle, sometimes for a half an hour or more. 
When it begins to eat again it eats voraciously, 
and during the next eight or ten days consumes 
more food than it has eaten during its whole 
previous life. 

To supply ten thousand silkworms with food 
when they have reached this stage keeps one 
person constantly busy. The sound of their feed 
ing can be distinctly heard; it resembles the 
pattering of rain upon leaves. 

I do not know why it was so, but the sound of 
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this weird pattering used to give me a creepy 


ruins them. That the chrysalides are conscious | 


The last Native Congress assembled, near the 


feeling when I went into my little magnanerie or | of the working of the death-dealing processes | end of December, at Allahabad. One of the first | 
silkworm nursery with a lamp, and gave my | just mentioned is indicated by a low, humming | propositions discussed—it was finally adopted— | | attended by troops and civic bodies, they drive to 





worms their midnight meal. I had no dread of 
the worms themselves. They were my pets, and 
I even thought them beautiful. 

But when the strange uncanny pattering arose 
and increased all around me, as more and more 
of the hungry worms began to eat, I have often 
left the room hastily, and fled up-stairs to reach 
my room. 

In eight or ten days after the fourth moult the 
worms reach their full growth. The largest of 
them are four inches long. They are smooth and 
creamy-white. 

When spinning time arrives, the worm stops 
feeding and shrinks somewhat in size. For the 
first time since it was given food just after hatch- 
ing it shows a disposition to crawl out of the 
feeding-trays, where it has lived its whole previous 
life so contentedly. 

This restlessness is caused by the promptings 
of an instinct which impels the worm to seek a 
suitable, secluded place in which to spin its cocoon. 
When such a place is found the work of silk- 
making begins. 

The industrious little creature suspends itself 
by silken cables stretching in all available 
directions. A web-work interlacing with these 
cable, gradually narrows down, and finally, in 
the midst of this web-work, the cocoon assumes 
shape. 

Doubled upon itself, in horseshoe shape, with its 
legs outward, the busy spinner winds about itself 
the silken threads, shaping them, finally, into a 
peanut-shaped ‘‘pod.’’ This pod is the cocoon. 
The worm that spun it is inside of it. 

The outside layer of the cocoon is the part first 
spun, of course, and its walls are gradually 
thickened by means of layers laid on from within. 
These layers are plastered on, first here then 
there, the silk threads being arranged in figure- 
eight-shaped loops. A glutinous substance holds 
them fast wherever the worm sees fit to place 
them. 

In two or three days the cocoon is completed, 
and in six or seven days more the worm within 
it, by means of a final moult, becomes a chrys- | 
alis. 

This chrysalis, if allowed to take its own 
natural course, will, in the space of fifteen days, 
become a snow-white moth, which will make its 
way out through the silken wall of the cocoon, 
and become the progenitor of another generation 
of silkworms. 

The moth escapes from the cocoon by moisten- 
ing the threads with an alkali fluid, and pushing 
them apart. This fluid dissolves the gluten which 
held the threads in place. The moth emerges 
through a round hole made at one end of the 
cocoon. 

But cocoons from which the moths have issued 
are spoiled to such an extent as greatly to reduce 
their commercial value, for many of the silken 
threads are broken. To prevent them from being 
spoiled in this way a cruel process must be 
employed. 

The cocoons, with their helpless, living archi- 
tects inside, must be subjected to a draught of | 
scalding steam, or to baking in an oven, or to | 
the burning rays of a tropical sunshine. The | 
steaming process is the surest and quickest, and | 
therefore the most merciful. It requires only | 
twenty minutes of this treatment to kill completely | 
the imprisoned chrysalides. | 

The oven-baking process requires from two to | 
twenty-four hours, and the sun-baking process | 
requires an exposure of several days. In baking | 
in ovens the cocoons sometimes get burned, which | 









sound, which subsides when all the little insects | 
have perished. 

Think of the suffering that one silk dress has 
cost! I have seen a statement somewhere to the 
effect that one hundred thousand silkworms 
perish for every forty yards of pure silk made. I 
think that estimate is low. 

Before the steaming or baking process is intro- 
duced a few of the finest cocoons must be selected 
for the purpose of producing the next crop of 
worms. 

These select cocoons are laid away until the 
moths emerge from them. Each female of these 


moths will lay about two hundred yellow 
eggs. 


If the eggs change to dark 
slate-color soon after they 
are laid, it is a sure in- 
dication that under prop- 
er- conditions they will 
hatch. 

To prepare cocoons for 

reeling it is necessary to 

‘ assort them according to 
their color, as there are 
many different shades 
4 even among cocoons pro- 
duced by the same race 
of worms, and the dif- 
ferent races produce pods 
which vary from white 
to cream-color and deep 
golden yellow. The prod- 
ucts of some races are 
even pinkish, or slightly 
green. 

Cocoons of the same 
shade must be reeled to- 
gether, or a streaked skein 
of silk will result. 

The reeling process is 
simple, but it requires 
skill and excellent appa- 
ratus to do it well. The 
cocoons are plunged into 
boiling water, which dis- 
solves the gluten with 
which the worm had plas- 
tered the threads together. 
This done, they can easily 
be unwound. 

The threads from four 
or more cocoons must be reeled together, for the 
silk as spun by the worm is too fine for weaving. 
Naomi SHEPARD. 
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For the Companion. 
BEGGARS. 
All men are beggars; not more rich is 
Who rides through life boon friend of Raxusy 
an he acquaint with Poverty’s hard rod, 
For all must ask forgiving alms of God. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


* 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR INDIA. 


There is no more dramatic portion of the history 
of recent times than that which relates to the 
gradual subjection of the great peninsula of 
Hindostan to the dominion of Great Britain. 
This process has been going on for over one 
hundred and fifty years, and has included not 
only the subjugation of India proper, but of several 
countries contiguous to it. 

The. exact character of the British power in 
India differs in its different states. Some of them 
are under the direct control of the Governor- 
General, and the governors of Bombay and 
Madras; others, called the ‘“‘Feudatory States,’’ 
are still ruled by their native hereditary sover- 
eigns, though in each of these is an English 
“resident” to supervise their policy, and each 
feudatory state is really controlled by the British 
Governor-General. 

Formerly the government of India by the 
British was a pure despotism. Simple subjection 





| the Indian Empire. 





was one looking toward the self-government of | 


ulation desire that the present virtually despotic 


system by which India is governed shall be) 


replaced by a semi-independent system such as 
that which exists in Canada or Australia; in short 
that India should become a self-governing colony, 
or series of colonies, and not a crown dependency, 
of Great Britain. 

Of course the resolution of the Congress was 
only an expression of opinion or desire; for the 
Congress is merely a voluntary body, with no 
power whatever to enforce whatever resolutions 
it may adopt. 

But it is certainly a striking evidence of the 
advance in intelligence and inspiration among the 
natives of India, that a body supposed fairly to 
represent a great number of them should openly 
express a deliberate wish fur a greater degree of 
political liberty. 
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For the Companion. 
A BOY’S TEXT. 


Take yet fe the he to thy breast, 
While the hour of choosing, 
As arbitress ex 


Is mastery in the u ng. 
And sweeter than angt hing sweet, 
The art to lay it aside. 
LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
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PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURA- 
TIONS. 


We have few pageants in this country which 
compare in brilliancy with the court spectacles of 
the Old World; but on certain occasions which 
may be said to reflect and exalt the popular 
power, the fitness of a certain amount of 
pageantry, made impressive by simplicity of 
ceremonies joined with vast attendance, is recog- 
nized. 

The inauguration of the President, once in four 
years, is the foremost of these occasions. No 
public proceeding equals in impressiveness this 
quadrennial celebration of the supreme exercise 
of the popular will. 

From the first, the inauguration of the President 
has been attended with ceremony and witnessed 
usually by throngs of people. Indeed, the first 
inauguration of Washington, at New York on 
the 30th of April, 1789, was characterized by the 
payment of a certain personal homage, now 
unusual, but then rendered fitting by the peculiar 
eminence of Washington’s character. 

Jefferson was the first President to encourage 
by his example the honoring of the office distinctly 
and scrupulously, rather than the holder of it. It 
was not true, as a current story long represented, 
that Jefferson showed his contempt for public 
pageantry by riding, carelessly dressed and unat- 
tended, to the Capitol on horseback on inaugura- 
tion day, leaving his horse tied to a post while he 
took the oath of office, and riding away alone 
afterward. 

This story was the invention of some foreign 
writer. Jefferson’s biographers are able to show 
that on the occasion of his inauguration he paid 


| the office to which he had been raised the due 


amount of respect, driving to the Capitol in such 
state as was usual, and affecting no undue degree 
of democratic simplicity. 

Jefferson’s first inauguration was characterized 
by one incident which has had no parallel: the 
retiring President was absent. Mr. Adams 
packed up his belongings, and before daybreak 
on the morning of the 4th of March, 1801, 
departed hastily for Massachusetts in his private 
coach. 

The inaugurations of both Jefferson and Jackson 
were attended by remarkable popular rejoicings 
and celebrations throughout the country. This 
was also the case when General William Henry 


and repression was the policy of the dominant | Harrison was inaugurated in 1841. 


power. As that power had been established by 
force of arms, and by many incidents of cruelty, 
so its action at first amounted to oppression. 


| 
| 


A great difference was observable between the 
first and second inaugurations of Lincoln. The 
| public excitement growing out of the Acts of 


In more recent times, however, ‘the policy of | Secession on the part of the Southern States and 


Great Britain in India has been gradually growing | 
more generous and liberal. 
effort been made to develop the resources of the 
country, to improve and extend its agricultural 
industry, and to increase the number and variety 
of manufactures, thus bettering the physical 
condition, but the masters of India have sought 
to raise the standard of native intelligence, and to 
admit the subject races to some share in regulating 
their own affairs. 

Native Hindoos now possess to a limited degree 
the right of suffrage; they occupy seats on the 


judicial bench; they teach in the schools, and are | 


professors in the universities; and enjoy many 


Not only has every | 


privileges, and are intrusted with many respon- | 
sibilities which a more enlightened age has con- | 


ferred upon them. 

For several years past there has met, in some 
one of the principal towns of India, a body | 
calling itself the ‘“Native Indian Congress.”’ As | 


its name implies, it is composed solely of natives, | 
Its member- | 


whether Hindoo or Mohammedan. 
ship consists of delegates from all the states, and 
it has now become quite an important body; 
even native princes are to be found among its 
members. 


| brilliant popular pageants. 


| of the imminence of civil war was so great in the 
early spring of 1861 that it was deemed wise for 
the President elect to arrive at Washington at an 
unexpected moment and by an unusual route. 
His inauguration, though it was conducted in the 
usual form and in the presence of a great crowd, 
was a peculiarly solemn and almost gloomy | 
affair. 

His second inauguration in 1865, on the con- 
trary, which came at the time when the Union | 
army was on the eve of final victory, 


hopefulness, was witnessed by a vast and rejoicing 
throng. Noone knew or dreamed of the dreadful 
tragedy which was to follow within a few weeks. 

All the subsequent inaugurations have been 
Though there was 


| general uneasiness preceding the inauguration of 


| President Hayes in 1877, owing to the fact that | 


his election had heen disputed, no disturbance 

nor any grave incident attended the ceremony. 
The association of the two Presidents on the 

day of the inauguration is peculiar and inter- 


esting, especially when they happen to be of | 


opposite politics. 
In the forenoon the retiring President leaves 


It is presumed that this | 
meant that the representatives of the native pop- | 


and the | 
| general feeling at the North was one of exultant | 


| the Executive Mansion, and drives to the house 
wherethe incoming Presidentis staying. Together, 


| the Capitol and enter the Senate Chamber, where 
senators, representatives, justices of the Supreme 
Court and the diplomatic body receive them, all 
| standing. 

Soon after twelve o’clock the President pro 
tempore of the Senate administers the oath to the 
new Vice-President, who is thus inducted into 
| office before the President is. The organization 
| of the Senate being completed, the entire body 
proceed to the east front of the Capitol, where, in 
| the presence of the assembled people, the Chief 
Justice administers to the new President the oath 
to perform his duty under the Constitution. The 
President then delivers an address. 

He is escorted to the Executive Mansion by 
the procession, driving once more with his prede- 
cessor, now ex-President. ‘lhe two men then 
usually lunch together there; the old President 
leaves the new President in possession of the 
White House, and the inauguration is at an end. 


* 
> 





WHAT FOLLOWED. 


The newspapers contained notices not long ago 
of the death of an old man at the hands of a 
younger man who had been his friend from boy- 
hood. Both men belonged to cultured families, 
and held high places in the community in which 
they lived. Both were married, and had children 
depending on them. 

The newspapers stated that they met at dinner 
at the house of the older man, and quarrelled con- 
cerning some trifling question. The host, maddened 
by liquor, boasted that he held letters written to 
him by the younger man’s mother when she was a 
schoolgirl. Her son defied him to prove it, on 
which he produced the letters, yellow with age, 
and commenced reading them aloud. They were 
pert, familiar and vulgar. The girl who wrote 
them, though not criminal, was coarse and 
immodest. 

The young man’s mother was now an old 
woman, respected by her friends and her children. 
Her son, infuriated by this insult to her, drew a 
pistol and shot the older man, as he was reading 
the letter aloud, dead at his feet. 

He was found guilty of manslaughter, and was 
sent to prison. The keenest suffering perhaps 
which he had to bear was the discovery that the 
accusation was true; that the letters had actually 
been written by his mother. 

The young girls who read this will feel that the 
mother of this young man had hard measure. Her 
adult life had been pure and good. She would 
have blushed to recall the coarse flirtations of her 
girlhood; yet this folly of her youth arose to 
destroy her honorable old age, to bring murder 
and ruin and misery into the lives of her children. 

The story suggests a fact to which The Com- 
panion has often urged attention. 

American girls, except in the highest class, are 
usually left to their own control, unwatched and 
unguarded. They crave amusement and occupa- 
tion. The natural desire for admiration is strong 
within them. Then follow too often flirtations, 
correspondence and exchange of presents with 
young men of whose characters they know little, 
and of whose motives they know less. 

The girls are innocent of any base purpose. 
They think itis all “fun,” a moment’s folly, but such 
conduct leaves a poisoned taint that possibly time 
can never clean away. 


2 
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AMERICAN HURRY. 


The slower-going English and the holiday-loving 
French have long looked with astonishment and 
disapproval upon the hurry, the rush, and the 
neryous wear and tear of life in America. They 
have rebuked us, and they have laughed at us on 
account of this national defect, and we have 
retaliated by terming John Bull stolid, slow and 
behind the times, and Monsieur Crapaud frivolous. 
But of late years we have come to recognize our 
| own defect, which is the first step toward remedy- 
| ing it. 

We laugh at and condemn our own haste. We 
make more of our holidays, and increase their 
number. We begin to understand the value and 
necessity of leisure. Weare improving, doubtless, 
and if as a race we must acknowledge that we are 
still far too nervous and too impatient, we give as 
an excuse the exigencies of modern life. 

Modern life, no doubt, is so much more compli- 
cated than life in the olden time that it can hardly 
be carried on with equal deliberation. Neverthe- 
less, nervous prostration, though a modern name, 
is not a modern thing; it is only, as one of the 
afflicted called it the other day, “Nineteenth century 
for tired out.” 

People were tired out in past generations as well 
as to-day; the difference is that more then were 
tired out by work, and fewer by worry. Haste 
and worry make easy work hard, and hard work 
| harder, but neither of these, any more than work 
| itself, is really new. The demands of modern life 
| have increased both, but there is no more repre- 
| sentative specimen of the capable, nervous, hurried 
American than that old-time housekeeper of whom 
tradition has preserved but a single anecdote. 

“Girls! Girls!” cried this good woman, coming 
| into the room of her sleeping daughters, candle 
| in hand, in the cold dawn of a winter morning, 
“Don’t lie there lazing; get right up. Only think, 
to-day is Monday—washing day; and to-morrow’s 
Tuesday, and next day’s Wednesday; half the 
week gone, and nothing done!” 

That is an excellent example of the way not to 
go to work. It is this national impatience which 
| caused a keen observer to declare recently that in 
Yokohama, Hong Kong, Calcutta, anywhere in the 
shrewd but deliberate East, the man who wishes 
| to get the better of an American in a bargain 
| resorts to a very simple expedient, which not 
infrequently succeeds; he makes him wait, because 
waiting, he believes, will “fret the man,” and 
thereby impair his judgment. 
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The inability to hurry is a bad thing, and is the 
vice of the ancient Orient, but the inability to go 
slowly is also bad. It is a good lesson for Ameri- 
cans to learn to wait. 


* 
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FIGHTING THEIR WAY. 


The women who do praiseworthy deeds in these 
appreciative days may well give an occasional 
thought to their sisters of bygone years, who had 
an equal amount of talent, but no encouragement 
to use it. 

Not so very long ago marriage was the only 
desirable profession, and she who remained unwed 
had always a certain amount of disapproval to | 
live down, especially if she took any prominent 
part in the active pursuits of life. There is 
abundant testimony that, before our modern day, 
the path of learning was thorny and hard. 

“A woman needs uncommon sweetness of dlispo- 
sition to be forgiven for being learned,” said 
Elizabeth Carter, a last century student of Greek 
and Latin, who knew by experience that which 
she aflirmed. She would no doubt have felt obliged 
to echo the advice of good Doctor Gregory to his 
daughters. 

“If you happen to have any learning, keep it a 
profound secret from the men, who generally look 
with a jealous and malignant eye on a woman of 
great parts and a cultivated understanding.” 

“The woman who thinks is like a man who puts 
on rouge, ridiculous,” said Lessing, and one can 
scarcely be surprised that, with such axioms flying 
about the air, women felt obliged to conceal their 
intellectual powers, and their longings for devel- 
opment. And so it happened that Doctor Johnson 
but expressed the general belief when he compared 
a woman speaking in public to a dog walking on 
its hind-legs. 

“It is not surprising that she does not do it well,” 
he declared. “The wonder is that the creature 
can do it at all.” 

It was at such a period that Lady Nairne wrote 
“The Land o’ the Leal,” and actually denied the 
fact because it apparently savored of public 
disgrace. 

“A Scotch lady here,” she wrote to a friend, “is 
£0 good as to denounce me as the origin of ‘The 
Lando’ the Leal.’ I cannot trace the rumor, but 
very much dislike any kind of publicity.” 

Lady Anne Lindsay fought off the accusation of | 
having written “ Auld Robin Gray,” and only 
acknowledged her bantling in extreme old age, 
when conscious that she was near her death. 

As late as the beginning of our own century, 
Jane Austen kept a bit of needlework at hand, to 
throw over her manuscript if guests should come 
in and perchance discover that she had dared 
attempt writing a novel. Yet to-day we speak of 
her with profound admiration, write eulogies upon 
her beautiful work, and make pilgrimages to her 
tomb. 

Those were “the good old days,” but the world 
has moved appreciably since they gave place to 
the new. 











seein 
TO BE DEFEATED. 


A man was to be chosen to a high public office in 
one of the states notlongago. It was quite certain 
that one of the two leading parties in the state 
would elect its candidate; the other. party recog- 
nized the fact that it had no chance whatever. 

“Well,” said one of the leaders of the minority 
party, “inasmuch as we have no chance, we can 
afford to nominate a great and good man. That 
will impress all the good menein the community, 
and help us next time. Then we’ll see whom we'll 
nominate!” 

The “great man” was nominated—expressly to 
be defeated. 

This method of proceeding is not the especial 
property of any one political party. It is a trick 
which belongs to the least worthy kind of “practi- 
eal politics.” 

No doubt there must be practical politics, and 
there must be political managers, and it is not to 
be expected that their management will be flaw- 
less; but when they resort to tricks like this one | 
which we have mentioned, they should éertainly 
be not only reprobated, but rebuked at the first | 
opportunity. 

With regard to the wisdom of voting against 
one’s chosen party to rebuke an unworthy nomina- | 
tion, good men widely disagree. To bring about 
the success of principles in which one believes, it 
may sometimes be necessary to support a candi- | 
date whom one regards as quite unworthy. 

But there can be no disagreement among good | 
men as to the desirability of securing honest | 
management within the party, and the duty of 
putting forward for high offices only persons of 
good character and eminent abilities. 





| by an earthquake, and remarked dolefully, 


oe 
NOT A LIKENESS. 


James Payn, in the Independent, apropos of a | 
recent action regarding the accuracy of a portrait, 
recalls some old stories of sitters who were so 
desperately ugly that their likenesses were neces- 
sarily only caught “in moderation.” Such are the 
persons who, as Madame de Staél expressed it, 
“abuse a man’s privilege of being plain.” 

One of these exceptionally plain people sat to 
Nicholson, an honest painter, but so kindly that he 
thoughe it only charitable to mitigate the worst 
squint that ever deformed the human eye. The 
sitter looked at the finished portrait with a disap- 
pointed air. 

“I don’t know,” he said, doubtfully. “It seems 
to me—doesn’t it squint?” 
“Squint?” repeated Nicholson. “No more Gan | 

you do!” 

“Well, you know best, of course,” returned the | 
man, “but it seems to me to have a queer look 
about it!” 

Mendez, the Hebrew poet, sat to Hayden fora | 
portrait, and told him not to put it in his show- | 
room, as he wished to keep the matter a secret. 
Hayden, however, could not resist exhibiting the | 
Picture to a friend. | 

“That’s Mendez,” he said. 

“You don’t say so! 





Well, upon my word, you’ve | 


not been so fortunate as usual. It’s not in the | 


least like him.” 
“Well,” said Hayden, “the fact is, he particularly 
wished it should not be known.” 


BEGINNINGS OF AN INVENTOR. 


A Berlin correspondent sends to the New York 
Tribune a letter about Werner von Siemens, the 
famous inventor, who died recently in that city. 
The whole city, and indeed the whole of Germany, 
was in mourning for him. Among those who felt 
his death the most keenly were the poor of Berlin, 
thousands of whom had been helped by his 
generosity. In his ‘‘Memoirs,” which he completed 
only a short time before his last illness, he dwells 
upon an incident of his boyhood, trifling in itself, 
that had a great influence upon his subsequent | 
career. It was nothing more than a victory over a | 
gander. 


His younger sister, he says, was sent by her 
mother to get some trifle in the barn. She returned 
a minute later crying, because a terrible gander 
had tried to attack her as she passed the barn-yard 

ate. 

. A second attempt on her part was equally un- 
successful. Then an appeal was made to Werner. 

“My father,” he writes, “guvye me a stick and 
told me to use it when attacked by the gander, and 
all would go well. With my sister I opened the 
gate, and the bird, hissing, and with bended neck, 
started toward us. My sister, crying, clung close 
to me. 

“I wished to flee, but remembering my father’s 
words, I marched toward the gander with my eyes 
shut and brandishing my stick to the right and 
left. True enough, the bird turned and ran away, 
and we accomplished our errand.’ 

To the boy it was a great victory, and he never 
forgot it. In after life, whenever he was near 
becoming discouraged before some almost insu- 
perable difficulty, he remembered the gander, and 
shutting his eyes, as he used to say, he pushed on 
to a new triumph. 

His first patent was et for from a prison 
cell. After graduation from the artillery school, 
in Berlin, he was attached to a regiment in Witten- 
berg. Her e he acted as second in a duel, and was 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. In his cell, 
however, he was allowed to fit up a laboratory 
and continue the scientific experiments on which | 
he had been engaged. 

Within a month after his incarceration he per- 
fected his method of galvanic gilding, and applied | 
for a patent. It was granted, and a pardon with | 
it. Probably a pardon was never received with | 
less glee. 

Siemens had other experiments under way in 
his workshop, and begged to be aliowed to remain 
till they were finished, but the keeper told him | 
that such a course would be an insult to the king, 
and sent him forth. 








BITS OF NEWS. 


An English teacher, Miss A. C. Graham, has 


| taken a prize offered by the University Corre- 
| spondent for the best collection of pupils’ blunders. 


She vouches for them all as literal copies of the | 
originals, and explains that she was led to set 


| about their collection by reading one day the | 


surprising statement that “TIlaied and Odessae | 
translated Euripides.” We give a few of the 
choicest gems of her collection, in some of which | 
the outcropping of the English idea that all 
history converges on the British Isles is almost 
startling: 


Esau was a man who wrote fables and who sold 
the copyright to a publisher for a bottle of potash. 

The Jews beleved in the synagogue and had 
their Sunday on a Saturday, but the Samaritans 
believed in the Church of England and worshipped 
in groves of oak, therefore the Jews had no deal- 
“- with the Samaritans. é 

itus was a Roman Emperor—supposed to have 
written the Epistle to the Hebrews—his other 
names was Oates. 

Oliver Cromwell was a man who was put into 
prison for his interference in Ireland. When he 
was in prison he wrote “The Pilgrim’ 8 Progress” 
and married a lady called Mrs. O’Shea. 

Wolsey was a famous general who fought in the 
Crimean War, and who, after being decapitated 
several times, said to Cromwell: “Ah, if I had 
only served you as you have served me, I would 
not have been deserted in my old age.” 

Perkin _ arbeck raised a rebellion in the reign 
of Henry VIII. He said he was the son of a 
prince, but he was really the son of respectable 
people. 

The heart is a comical shaped bag. The heart is 
divided into several parts by a fleshy petition. 
These parts are called right artillery, le/t artillery, 
and so forth. The function of the heart is between 
the lungs. The work of the heart is to repair the 
different organs in about half a minute. 

Explain the words fort and fortress: A fort is a 
place to put men in, and a fortress a place to put 
women in. 

Hydrostatics is when a mad dog bites you. Itis 
called hydrophobia when a dog is mad, and hydro- 
statics when a man catches it. 


HIS POINT OF VIEW. 


Dean Hole in his “Memories” mentions an old | 
gamekeeper who sorrowfully surveyed a model 
farm as if it had been some fair city overthrown 
“lve 
known the time when that farm was as pretty a 
spot for game as could be found in the county, and 
now—why, there aint a place where a partridge 
can make a nest, or a hare or rabbit can hide! 


“What’s the good o’ the place now?” he went on. 
“You see that grass field yonder. Well, you’ll | 
scarcely believe it, but it was once the be: vutifullest 
bog for a jack snipe as ever you’d wish to see. 
I’ve killed three couple of a morning among the 
tussocks and rushes afore they spoilt it with them 
drains!” 

“Ah,” said the dean, “but you must not forget 
that there is more wheat and more food than 
before the land was reclaimed.” 

“Ya, and what’s the use of it?” the gamekeeper 
said. “What’s the good of wheat which it do not 
pay to raise when them fureigners are a-sending | 
more’n we want? And more’s the shame, the | 
farmers never leave no stubble. No, the place is 
no good now.” 





NOT A FAILURE. 


Johnny Gibbs is a youthful philosopher. He 
believes that life would be simplified if people 
would be content to do one thing at a time. 


The other day Johnny was hard at work with 
paper and pencil. His mother looked over his 
shoulder. 

“Why, Johnny,” she exclaimed, “your spelling 
is perfectly dreadful! Look at that—‘siting in a 
chare.’ I’m ashamed of you!” 

“But, mamma,” said the little boy, reassuringly, 
“this isn’t a spelling lesson. It’s a “composition.’ 





| than ever. 
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STOP THAT HORSE. 


THE IMPERIAL DRIVING BIT cures 
toneue- oiling, prevents side - pulling. 
With it a lady can drive the most ri- 
cious, unmanageable horse. It does not 
annoyatender mouth. Sam- 
ple Bit sent to any address, 
post-paid, upon rece ipt 
srice. In fine nickel plate, $2. 

n fine x. ec. plate or Japan 
$1. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


IMPERIAL BIT & SNAP COMPANY, 


Racine, Wis. 


Use 
Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. 


“Brown’s ; Aine Saponaceous 
It has no equal. (Adv, 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Adv. 


IF YOU KNEW ee ey 


3.00, would you 
“invest?” Mr. N. ToMNEY, of. Verinitiven Bay, On- 


tario, ays my book is worth $500.00— and I charge ‘only 
$3.00 f it! It has been the basis of many an imde- 

on bn fortune | Send for descriptive pamphlet to 
ae. WIN, Room 467, 1215 Broadway, New York. 


It’s so Easy to Light ” 
“my The “B &H Lamp 


AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 

Send for our Little 
Book which tells more : 
about this wonderful | write to us. 
Lamp. 34,000 Members. 

BRAD HUBBARD MFG. £0: $105,000,000 Insurance in Force. 
NEw , 1 edad - ** CHICAGO. | $1,000,000 Cash Surplus. 
Factories : $7,000,000 Paid in Losses. 


( Splendid Openings for First Class Agents. 
Send for Circular. 
“Standard Twill” Silk 
t 


MASS, BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Our Standard Twill Silk, printed in a 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 
great variety of select designs, is to be 
a favorite fabric, this year, for Spring 
and Summer Gowns. 

In dark and light colors there are 
several hundred patterns, manufactured | 
| for no other house. 

The price is $1.00 per yard. 

Samples will be sent on request ; but 
| orders should be definite as to style and 
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Short Talks on Life 


TALK 22. 


$105,000,000 


is a large amount of insurance in 
force at the end of fourteen years of 
business—and this predicates great 
merit. Would you like to know how 
this has been accomplished? If so, 


Insurance. 
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We guarantee the quality of all our Rubber Goods. 


‘*Marion”’ 
UPRIGHT Hot Water 


Bottle. 

















color preferred. It will be impossible | 
to send complete lines to individual | 


customers. 


James McGreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





BETTER THAN OTHERS, BECAUSE 

Presents a Larger Surface to the feet. 

You warm the soles, not simply the heels. 

In Neuralgia can be placed side of the face 
without pressing against it. 


For Sale by Drug ists. if yours does not keep 
them we will send you the postpaid for $1. so. 
8 qt. 82.00. Manufac 2. e id usively by 

TYER RUBBER C O., Andover, Mass. 
Under our trade mark “TYRIAN” we manufacture 
a full line of Dr: uggists? de. r Goods. 


It 








The secret of success in pneumatic tires lies in a 
pneumatic inner tube. 

Victor Bicycles have the only pneumatic tires with 
inner tubes removable through the rim. 





A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
SPECIAL AGENTS, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA: 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 
BOSTON. OENVER. 
WASHINGTON. SAN FRANCISCO. 


If You Wish To Know 


how this set of DICKENS looks before purchasing send us 40 CENTS. We will 
mail you, post-paid, one volume of the Set. If you order the Set later, you can 
send us $3.60 for the rest of the Books, and we will send you a Set, less the 





| Volume you have received. 


ARLES 
(EKENS 





The price, however, is cheaper 
This Set, complete, is printed on a fair quality of paper, and is well 
bound in cloth with gilt titles. There are from 600 to 800 pages in each 
Volume. The Set is worth much more than the price we ask for it. Its shipping 
weight is 20 lbs. The price is only $4.00 for the complete Set. It must be sent 
by express, charges paid by receiver. 


Publishes or Youth’s Companion, PERRY MASON & Gs Boston, Mass. 


Columbus Avenue. 


Charles Dickens is still the people’s favorite. 
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GRANITE. 

How many kinds of minerals compose it? 

In what four respects do the opaque grains (feldspar) 
differ from the glassy (quartz)? Are the black 
flakes (mica) elastic as well as flexible ? 

In what does red granite differ from gray ? 

Make a collection of all the varieties of quartz, 
feldspar and mica you can find in stone walls 
and quarries; also look for garnets and tour- 
maline in the granite. 








For the Companion. 


WHITTIER. 


Sqgsonsher came, with glowing, golden days, 
The forests lightly touched with crimson hue— 
Sea blent with sky in iridescent haze, 

Or deeply blue. 


Serenely as the summer, lingering late 
Along his own beloved New England shore, 
He left us. Nevermore will he await 
“The muffled oar.” 


How glad the welcome waiting one like this! 
“Come, blessed of My Father!” Many a soul 
Yields God some part of life. Far rarer bliss, 
He gave the whole. 


Ideal manhood! Rich in tenderness, 
While strong to do or bear for others’ need; 
So ready all humanity to bless— 
A “Friend” indeed! 


Inspired his utterance; oft of simple things, 
Familiar scenes, the claims of every day; 
Yet all our nobler selves with him took wings 
And upward way. 


When southern breezes brought the clank of chains 
He stood amidst the few, sublimely brave; 
Arousing men, by thrilling, burning strains, 
To free the slave. 


Alike by nature and by creed apart 
From scenes of conflict, yet with every throe 
That shook the land, his loyal, patriot heart 
Was wrung with woe. 


And all the fullness of his ardent soul, 
“In War Time,” when the awful strife ran high, 
Could answer to the heroes’ muster-roll, 
“Here, here am 1!” 
Along the line, his words of faith rang out, 
Lone households breathed them, low on bended 


knee 
His clarion, dispelling every doubt 
Of victory. 
What tribute shall we yield his memory, then? 
The nation sits bereaved, our eyes are dim. 
The call comes clear: “Ho, quit yourselves like 


a, 
Be men like him! 
MARY ISABELLA FORSYTH. 
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For the Companion. 


THE ENTRANCE-WAY. 


An eminent Italian architect travelling through 
this country expressed his surprise that builders 
in England and America neglected so much the 
vestibule or entrance to a dwelling in their de- 
signs. More than any other part of the building, 
he contended, it should express the hospitality, 
the kindly intent of the owner. 

The Romans inscribed a cordial ‘‘Salve !’’ over 
the doors of their dwellings; the Greeks carved 


smiling, beautiful faces about the stones of the | 
the old Saxons built a porch in | 


entrance-way ; 
front of their doors, with broad settees and hos- 
pitable overhanging roof to tempt the weary 
traveller, though a stranger, to rest and shelter; 
and the Germans will show you over the doors of 
many of their old houses the “Paz vobiscum”— 
Peace be with you—carved by their pious and 
friendly ancestors. 

Architects complain that there is no meaning in 
our entrance-ways; no hint of welcome or friend- 
liness to the incoming guest. All is bare, hard, 
practical. , 

Might not the same accusation be made against 
each one of us in a more direct form? We do 
not all build dwelling-houses, but we each live in 
a dwelling of which the face—the speaking eye, 
the grim or smiling mouth—is the entrance-way 
for outsiders to obtain their knowledge of the 
living creature within. 

What idea do they gain of this hidden inhabi- 
tant from that passageway? How many Amer- 
ican faces express only the anxiety, the nervous 
strain of the struggle for wealth, or success, or 
position-in which the life is passed ? 

God has perhaps given to a man health, a 
competence and a happy home, but trifling, 
peevish discontents bring an almost perpetual 
scowl to his brow and a sneer to his lips. 

No expression of the human face can be more 
repulsive than a counterfeited smile; but when 
the inhabitant of the house is at peace with God 
and friendly with all passers-by, there will be 


found upon this entrance to his abode the signs of | 


welcome and of blessing. 

“To look upon her face,” says Walworth of 
his mother, ‘‘was to feel heaven near. 
within her.” 


a ea —— 


HeLprutNness.—There is no desolation more | 
complete than that of the sinner who feels that he 


has been ‘‘given up’”’ on account of his wrong- 
doing; outcast and friendless, he can no longer 


believe in heaven since earth has proved itself so | 


pitiless. 

A friend of Charles Kingsley says that the poet 
was once walking at Eversley when he met a 
miserable old man, the ne’er-do-well of tlie plaee. 


Kingsley stopped and talked with him, kindly, 


sternly, and yet with a sort of deference. 


“T am sorry to say it,’’ he explained, when the | 


old man had gone on, ‘‘but that person is a perfect 
blackguard. There isn’t a worse character in the 


It was | 


| place. He has lost everybody's respect even, God 

| help him, his own. That is why I am so anxious 
to act as if he had not lost mine. Something 

|may be done for him yet, if we can only show 

| him that somebody is really interested in him. 
He may think that God, too, cares for him.” 

Few of us show such tender care in trying to 

persuade the wretched and the outcast that we are 
their friends, eager to help them to a better life. 
We are more likely to follow the street boy's 

| counsel, ‘‘He’s down! hit him again!” 

| 


* 
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| CARPENTER AND ARCHITECT. 


A Scotch carpenter, not long out of his appren- 
ticeship, started from home one summer morning 
|to walk seventeen miles to a town where he 


expected to find work. While tramping along the 
highway, he was overtaken by a carriage. The > 
coachman, reining in his horses, asked the bur- | 


| dened traveller how far he was going. “To Gala- 

| shiels,” answered the young man. ‘Then jump 

| up beside my coachman, we are going there,” said 
the gentleman inside. On alighting at the town, 
the carpenter discovered that the considerate 
gentleman was Walter Scott, travelling in the dis- 
charge of his duties as sheriff of Selkirkshire. 


Twenty-five years after this meeting, the young 
| carpenter designed and erected the monument 

which stands in Edinburgh as Scotland’s tribute to 
the genius of her gifted son. 

The carpenter, George M. Kemp, was the son of 
| a shepherd, who wished to bring him up in the 
| same pastoral occupation. But the boy, bein 

handy with the knife, carved cups from black oa 
| found in the peat-mosses, and made water-wheels 
| which he set a-going in the brooks—instead of 

minding the sheep and the cows. He was, there- 
fore, apprenticed to a house-carpenter, whom he 
served four years. 

The master was a geet workman, who designed 
and built farm-buildings and mansion-houses. 
George was anxious to become not only a workman 
but an architect. He mastered the details of his 
craft during the working hours, and in the evenings 

| gave himself to drawing the diagrams required for 
the daily work. 

His employer and the advanced workmen, seeing 
the boy’s anxiety to become a master of his craft, 
explained to him the principles of design and 
referred him to illustrated books treating of prac- 
| tical geometry and architecture. 

He worked ten hours a day, but instead of spend- 
ing his nights in social pleasures he devoted them 
to free-hand drawing, to uiring an intimate 
knowledge of perspective, and to reading books of 

oetry, music and history. When he graduated 

rom his master’s workshop, he was a valued 
workman, a good designer, and a well-read young 
man. 

The young carpenter was called from far and 
near to erect buildings. In order to save money 
and visit ruined abbeys and ancient castles he 

| journeyed on foot. He studied the old models of 
— and made drawings of their beautiful 
etails. 

A visit to England and France made him familiar 
with their historical buildings; he preserved his 
knowledge by measured drawings and sketches 
made on the spot. He walked when the roads 

ermitted; refreshed himself when tired by read- 
ng Chaucer, Spenser and other poets; and sup- 

ported himself by working at his trade. 

“Where are you bound now, Geordie?” asked 
a fellow-craftsman, seeing Kemp with his tools on 
his shoulder. 

“Oh, I’m off to Paris,” replied Kemp. 

“To Paris, man! How on earth do you expect to 
et there? Have you money enough for such a 
journey ?” 

“T hae a crown, and something else forbye. Ye 
ken I can always take a turn of work on the road, 
and hae nae fear but I will get on all right,” said 
semaine on his way to the boat. 

In , the committee to build the “Scott monu- 
ment” advertised for competitive designs. Kemp 
sent in one of an imposing structure, whose de- 
tails were derived from Melrose Abbey. It was 
accepted, and he was appointed to superintend the 
erection of the monument. It was a work of love 
on Kemp’s part. Perhaps he thought that he 
might thus repay the kind attention which the man 
of genius had extended to the young carpenter. 


ee 
LOST IN YELLOWSTONE VALLEY. 


Only a few years ago travelling in the Yellow- 
stone Valley was beset with many difficulties and 
some dangers. One of the most remarkable 
experiences of prolonged deprivation there was 
that endured by Mr. Evarts, who was separated 
from the rest of his party for thirty-seven days, 
and who, when he was rescued, was almost at the 
point of death. He somehow lost sight of his 
companions while they were making their way 
through a tract of fallen timber, but as such sepa- 
rations had occurred before, he was not alarmed, 
and made his way onward alone. The next morn- 
ing, however, when he had dismounted in the 
hope of finding a trail, his horse broke away from 
him and galloped off, carrying his blankets, fishing 
gear, pistol and matches; in fact, everything 
except two knives and an opera-glass. 


There he was, one hundred and fifty miles from 
the nearest abode, without food or fire, and liable 
to be attacked by wild beasts. 

It is impossible to follow the course of his 
wanderings, but as he tells us he went on and on, 
eating from time to time the root of a certain 
thistle, and coming upon new beauties of wonder- 
ful scenery which he was too wretched to enjoy. 

One og he made a little nest for himself 
beneath the branches of a fallen tree, and went to 
| sleep, —_ to be roused by the sereams of a 
mountain lion, so near that the sound filled him 
with horror. He yelled at the creature in return, 
seized the branches of a friendly tree, and swung 
himself up into a place of safety. The savage 
beast went round and round the tree, sniffing and 
growling, evidently trying to select a point from 
which to spring. 

The man threw pieces of the branches at it, 
whereupon it would howl and lash the ground 
with its tail. Then he tried silence, and the beast 
imitated him with a stillness which was even more 
pol en, to the nerves than direct attack. At last it 

ave him up, and sprang away into the forest, and 

en, too weak and exhausted to retain his position 
of safety, the man almost fell out of the tree, 
crept back into his old bed, and was soon lost in 
slumber. 

In the early morning he was wakened by a 
terrific storm of snow and rain, and then he 
scooped a hole in the ground, and covered himself 
as well as he could with fallen boughs. There he 
lay for two days, his only food a little benumbed 
bird which hopped within reach, and which he 
killed and devoured raw. 

Taking ——— of a lull in the storm, he 
succeeded in finding his way to a hot spring, 
where he made himself a little bower of pine 
branches, and rested there until fair weather, 
| enjoying the grateful warmth, and feeding on 
| thistle roots. 








| all the picturesque spots in the vicinity. 





One day, however, while he lay on the bank of 
the stream, the crust of earth beneath him gave 
way, and his hip was severely scalded by the 
boiling mud. This misfortune, together with his 
frost-bitten feet, delayed him for several days, 
and in that interval he was overjoyed at finding 
that he could strike a fire with the lens of his 
opera-glass. 

The story of the following days i® but a repeti- 
tion of this sad prologue, though his sufferings 
increased as he became weaker, and he fell into a 
state of delirium, wherein he prepared and en- 
joyed magnificent banquets, and talked with 
friends dead or absent; but at the last moment 
deliverance was at hand. 

Groping along a hillside one day, half-blind and 
so thin that his flesh clung to his bones like wet 
parchment, he became aware that some one was 
near him. 

Slowly and pee lifting his eyes, he saw 
two rough but kindly faces. 

“Are you Mr. Evarts?” asked one of the men. 

“Yes, all that is left of him.” 

“We have come for you.” 

“Who sent you?” 

“Your friends.” 

“God bless them and you!” 

He fell forward into their arms, quite uncon- 
scious, and after days of lingering in the shadow 
region between life and death, actually came bac 
to earthly existence. 
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For the Companion. 
A SON’S WISH. 


Mother, in the lonely ways 
the home-land whence I came, 
Where you walk the world apart, 
Without fear and without blame, 


Keep me ever in thine eye, 
As the hills their morning star, 
‘hough I pass into the day 
Where my toiling fellows are. 


Keep me ever in thy heart 

With the old remembered things, 
Till for me there be no more 

April when the robin sings. 


Keep me ever in thy prayers, 
That at midnight or at noon 
When God needs a man in haste, 
He may not forget thy son. 
BLiss CARMAN. 


* 
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NOT SO EASILY CAUGHT. 
| 


Eliphalet Cowdry was known for miles around | 
as a “master good carpenter,” and was in great | 
demand, even when he had grown to be an old | 
man, and had to turn over some of the “topplin’ | 
ladder work” to the young man whom he had | 
taught the trade. The thing on which he prided | 
himself, next to his ability to “kerry aout as fa’ra 
job as any carp’nter in th’ caounty, all things bein’ 
even, an’ no gingerbread work throwed in,” was | 
his memory. | 


“T aint got no forbear’nce,” he often said, “w’th 
folks whose minds is so passin’ easy overburdened | 
*t they can’t rec’llect any leetle extrys ’t happen t’ | 
be give to ’em. My wife’s allus said ’t I was a | 
better hand t’ do arrants th’n any man she’d ever | 
come acrost. I was her third companion, an’ I’ve 
allus heard tell ’t th’ other two wasn’t over’n above | 
forgitful.” « | 

*Liphlet had not an enemy in the village. Every | 
one liked him. But there was one young neighbor 
who used to try now and then to tease him a little. | 

his was a young man from “daown b’low,” | 
who spent his summers in the little village with 
an old aunt, and employed his time in sketching 
He often 





said to ’Liphliet: 

“Now it stands to reason, Mr. Cowdry, you'll 
forget something some time, and I’m going to see if 
I can’t catch you at it.” 

“Try ’f yer like,” said the carpenter, with a 
good-natured laugh, and evidently with no fear of 
the result of the trial. 

One day the young man hailed ’Liphlet as he 
was starting off for a day’s job in a neighboring 
town, and asked him if he would make a certain 
purchase for him, as he could not get the desired | 
article in the village. 

“T’ll see what I ken do f’r ye,” said ’Liphlet, and 
he drove off, adding, “I’ve got a sight o’ arrants t’ 
do fer my darter, an’ I aint took no list, nuther.” 

He returned at night, and drove past the youn 
man, who was sauntering along the village mom 
“Good evenin’ to ye!” said ’Liphlet, but he made 
no reference to the commission with which he had 
been charged. 

“I declare, he’s actually forgotten it!” said the 
young artist, in high feather. And the next 
evening, when he met ’Liphlet in the post-office, 
had a long conversation with him, and then walked 
home in his company, and still nothing was said 
about the package, he was confirmed in his opinion. 

At the end of a week he loitered into ’Liphlet’s 
shop, and said, quietly, “You didn’t happen to 
think of that little commission of mine when you 
were over in Denby the other day, did you?” 

“Why, yes,” answered ’Liphlet, “I vevened t’ 
rec’llect it one o’ the fust things. Ye know I 
lowed ’t I’d see what I c’d do for ye, an’ I jest 
faound ’t ther’ wa’n’t nothin’ ’t I c'd do. I set 
aout t? make mention o’ my lack o’ success when I 
met w’th ye that evenin’; but thinks I, ‘Ef ’t’ll be 
any pleasure t’ him t’ think he’s got ahead o’ me 
fer a few days, I won’t ’grudge it to him.’ 

“An’ I won’t deny ’t it’s been some amusin’ t’ me 
t’ see ye eying of me in th’ store, kinder’s ef m’ 
faculties was gettin’ loose, an’ ye’d been th? fust t’ 
get wind on’t. 

“T don’t cal’late,” concluded ’Liphlet, lookin 
up at his visitor, while his mouth twitched wit 
enjoyment, “I don’t cal’late ’t I’ve lived all these 
years an’ done women’s arrants t’ be whiffled clean 
off’n my bearin’s b’ anythin’ a young feller like 
you ken think up!” 
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MAKING HIS APPOINTMENT. 


The telephone in Roumania may be a useful 
institution, but it is not one which works swiftly. 
The official rule regulating it runs: “Persons 
desirous of communicating by telephone are 
required to acquaint each other of their intention 
previously, by letter, by telegram, or in some other 
way.” Asaresult, people whose time is valuable 
are somewhat shy of the new institution. The 
Neue Freie Presse says: 


Not long ago, Mr. Kir Zarida, of Braila, attempted 
to break down this absurd rule. e was on the 
point of making a large purchase of barley, and 
desired to know the prices quoted on the Exchange 
at Galatz. 

Stepping into the telephone office, he put down 
his fee, and asked to be placed in communication 
with his friend Pastramakis, in Galatz. 

“Very good,” said the telephone clerk. “Have 
you informed him of your intention?” 

“Why, the man is at Galatz!” 

“But did you not write to him yesterday?” 

“No.” 

“Nor send him a telegram?” 

“T want to telephone, not to telegraph!” 

“Now, you ought to know very well that this 
won’t do! First wire your friend, or write him, 
and say that you wish to speak to him through the 
telephone.” 

“Well, of all the crazy notions!” exclaimed Kir 








Zarida, in great wrath. “Perhaps you would advise 
me to take the train to Galatz, and ask him to go 
to the telephone, at a certain hour, and such a day, 
as I wish to speak to him from Braila!” 

“Yes, that would do as well,” stolidly replied 
the official. 

There was no more to be said, and Kir Zarida 
did not telephone. 


* 
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NOTHING HIDDEN. 


“In China a ‘private house’ is unknown. Any 
one can go anywhere, and if there is the least 
provocation, he will do so.” So says the Rey. A. 
H. Smith, after many years of missionary service 
in that country. To shut the door is a bad sign. 
“What is going on within that he dare not admit 
his fellow-townsmen?” people are likely to say. 
There are no newspapers, no objects of general 
and human interest to attract attention, and as 
men and women must be interested in something, 
itis natural that they should be fond of neighborly 
gossip. From Mr. Smith’s account of the matter 
it is plain how very little Chinese and Yankees 
have in common. 


Every Chinese has relatives beyond all count or 
remembrance. His wife has as many more. His 
married children add to the ever widening circle. 
By the time he is sixty years of age, a man is 
related to hundreds upon hundreds of individuals, 
each of whom is entirely conscious of the relation- 
ship, and does not forget or ignore it. 

Not — do all the members of this army of 
relatives feel themselves entitled to know all the 
details of one’s affairs, but the relatives of the 
relatives—a swarm branching into infinity—will 
perhaps do the same. If the man is rich, or a 
magistrate, they certainly will do it. 

One cannot make a business trip to sell water- 
melons, to buy mules, to collect a debt, of which 
every one will not speedily know all that is to be 
known. Chinese memories are treasure houses of 
everything relative to cash and to dates. 

How much land each man owns, when it was 
acquired, when pawned, and when redeemed, how 
much was expended at the funeral of his mother 
and at the wedding of his son, how the daughter- 
in-law is liked at the village into which she has 
married, the amount of her dowry, what bargain 
was made with the firm that let the bridal chair, all 
these items and a thousand more everybody 
knows and never forgets. 

Though two men at a fair may do their bargain- 
ing with their fingers concealed in their capacious 
sleeves, it will go hard if the neighbors do not 
discover the terms at last. 

There are no secrets in China. Everybody crowds 
in everywhere—if not in sight, then “behind the 





arras.” Every one reads every despatch he can 
get at. He reads “private” letters in the same 
way 


“What!” he exclaims, ‘‘not let me see?” 

No wonder the Chinese have an adage, “If you 
a not have it known that you do it, do not do 
gd 
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INSECT CHEMISTRY. 


A singular discovery was announced by Mr. 
Oswald Latter at the November meeting of the 
Entomological Society in London. It was that the 
imago of the moth known as Dicranura vinula 
secretes caustic potash, which it uses for penetrat- 
ing the cocoon in which it is inclosed. 

Caustic potash, as every one knows, is a power- 
ful cautery which destroys the skin when brought 
in contact with it. That it should be secreted, or 
formed, in the mouth of an insect, as Mr. Latter 
says, is very curious, and Professor Meldola, in 
discussing the discovery, remarked that the fact 
that any animal secreted a strong caustic alkali 
Was a new one. 

The Dicranura moths—the name means “forked- 
tail”—not only appear to be insect chemists of no 
small skill, for their larve secrete formic acid, but 
they are very interesting on other accounts. 

In the larval or caterpillar form they inhabit 
poplars, willows and similar trees in midsummer, 


| and possess an odd means of defence against the 


annoyance of small gies. Their forked tails con- 
sist of two tubes, each of which contains a long 
thread-like organ, and when the caterpillar is 
irritated it runs out these threads, and lashes the 
sides of its body with them. 

It has long been known that the forked-tail 
moth used some liquid to soften the cocoon when 
it was ready to emerge, but Mr. Latter’s experi- 
ments have for the first time disclosed the nature 
of that liquid. He inclosed the moths in artificial 
cocoons, and collecting the liquid which they 
ejected in breaking their way out, subjected it to 
chemical analysis. 


+ 
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CATTLE IN TEXAS. 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis, in his chapter on 
“Ranch Life in Texas,” says that no ranch-owner, 
whether he has fifty thousand or five hundred head 
of cattle, will ever attempt to help one that may 
be ailing or dying. To a visitor who has been 
taught the value of “three acres and a cow” this 
seems extravagant and unfeeling; but the ranch- 
men declare that it is useless to try to save a 
starving or sick animal, and also that it is not 
worth the trouble, there are so many more. 


In one place I saw where a horse had fallen on 
the trail. The first man who passed had driven 
around it, and the next and the next, until a new 
trail was made; and at the time I passed over this 
new trail, I could see the old one showing through 
the ribs of the horse’s skeleton. In the East, I 
think, they would have at least pulled the horse 
out of the road. 

But a live steer or horse is just as valuable in 
Texas as in the East—even more so. 

On the road from Corpus Christi the conductor 
sprang from his chair in the baggage-car one day, 
and shouted to the engineer that he must be care- 
ful, for we were in Major Fenton’s range, and 
must look out for the major’s prize bull; and the 
train continued at half-speed accordingly until the 
conductor espied the distinguished animal well to 
the left, and shouted: 

“All right, Bill! We’ve passed him; let her 
ut!” 
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TOO SMART. 





A correspondent of The Companion vouches for 
a new story of Irish shrewdness. 


A gentleman was sitting in the waiting-room of 
a station on the New York and New England Rail- 
road, when an Irishman turned away from the 
ticket-office and came up to him. 

“T have got the best of this ould corporation for 
once in me life,” said he. 

“How is that, Pat?’ 

“T haxe bought a round-trip ticket to New York 
and back, and”—in a whisper—‘‘/ aint comin’ back.” 
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THE New York Tribune has heard of a new 
subject for commencement day orations: ‘“ The 
—s of the Wheelbarrow to American Elec- 
tions. 





FEBRUARY 28, 1893. 
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CHILDREN'S PAGE. 


For the Companion. 
A PUZZLING QUESTION. 


If all the trees were cherry-trees, 
And every little boy 
Should have, like young George Washington, 
A hatchet for his toy, 
And use it in a way unwise, 
What should we do for cherry-pies ? 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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For the Companion. 


MAMMA TOM’S FAMILY. 
*Way Out West. 
A Birthday Blizzard. 


“How pleasant it was when papa started this 
morning!’’ said mamma, laying down her knit- 
ting. ‘‘Who’d have thought it would storm ?” 
















“Well, maybe 
he’ll be home pret- 
ty soon now,” said 
Mamma Tom; 
“that is, if he 
caught a ride. It 
takes a good while 
to walk twelve 
miles, you know.” 

“I'm glad you put off 
your trip to Chicago till 
spring, mamma,” said 
Booky. ‘How long will it 
take you to get your eyes cured ?”’ 

The children asked this every 
day, and mamma replied now, as 
she always did, “I don’t know, 
dear.”’ 

Then she turned her poor, dim 
eyes to the window, and said, 
“Can’t you see anything of him 
yet, twinnies ?”” 

“No, mamma, we can’t, an’ it’s 
a-’tormin’ dess awful !”’ said Daisy. 

“An’ how can he bring the white 
flour to make a birfday cake for Washin’ton’s | 
birfday ?”’ said Dolly. 

‘Never mind the cake, girlies!’’ cried Tom. 
“My! How the wind blows! How cold it gets 
with the stove red-hot! Why, this is a real 
blizzard!” 

“Oh, I do hope papa stayed in town!” said 
mamma. ‘‘How could he walk in such a storm ?”’ 

‘He couldn’t see his way,”’ said Booky. “It | 
would be out of the question. Why, I can't even 
see the barn!’’ | 

“But maybe he could feel his way,” said | 
mamma. ‘O children, keep looking for him! 
How I wish I could see!’’ and poor mamma took 
up the knitting again. She could do that without | 
seeing. She made the needles fly, and tried to | 
seem brave, but it was so hard! 

The children took turns at the window, and | 
then at the stove. The hours dragged by. At} 
last it grew dark. They could only hope that! 
papa had stayed in town. | 
Mamma Tom got some bread and milk for the | 
other children. He and mamma couldn’t eat. 
They went to bed early to save the wood, for | 
though Tom had brought in a big pile when it 
began to storm, it was nearly half-gone. 

The wind howled all night. Morning came at 
last, but papa didn’t come. 

‘“‘Mamma,”’ said Tom after breakfast, ‘‘would 
you be willing to have me bring Bonnie into the 
shed-kitchen? You know I didn’t feed her or 
milk her last night.” 

“Could you get to the barn?” asked mamma. | 


| ll tie the clothes-line *round me,” said Tom. | 
“Then if I can’t find my way, you can pull me | 
| back.” 
| So he bundled up as warm as possible, and | 
after a great fight with the storm, he really 
succeeded in bringing the cow safely into the 
shed-kitchen. The well was under the same 
| roof, so he watered, fed and milked her, and 
|made her quite comfortable, and as Booky 
remarked at dinner-time, they really enjoyed her 
company very much. 

All this day it stormed terribly. They still hoped 
papa had not left town. They did not watch for 
him. They knew he would not start in such a 
storm. 

It was Washington’s birthday, and mamma 

tried to tell them stories of the great general, how 
| bravely he bore the hardships and trials that went 
before his grand victories. But in spite of all her 
| efforts, she could only think of papa, and of the 
blinding, freezing storm. 
It blew all night, too, but near morning the 
| wind went down. And Tom was up early, made 
| a big fire, and then scratched a peep-hole in the 
frost on the window. But ’twas no use. The 
snow was drifted nearly to the eaves. 

Before Tom fairly knew why he couldn't see , 
out, mamma, who was just dressed, sprang to the 
door. ‘Tom turned and saw her in papa’s arms. 
He and Booky came next, and last the twinnies in 

their white gowns 
crying, ‘Here's 
us, papa!”’ 
Mamma wrap- 
ped them in 
blankets, 


For the Companion. 
A FLAG DAY. 


The stories of battle and raid, 

In the times when our flag was made, | 
Oh, let them be often told. 

And the stripes and stars we’ll raise, 

In token of thanks and praise 

To one, in the grand old days, | 
Most patient and wise and bold. 


In honor of truth and right, 
In honor of courage and might, 

And the will that makes a way, 
In honor of work well done, 
In honor of fame well won, | 
In honor of Washington, 

Our flag is floating to-day. 


| 
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For the Companion. 


A STORY FOR TOMMY. 


“Hallo, Tommy,” said Uncle Peter, “is your 
spotted pig in trouble? Is your old blue cat 
dead? Do tell me what’s the matter or I think I 
shall send for the doctor.” 

“OQ Uncle Peter,” said Tommy, “I do just 
want some one to tell me a story!” 

“Thomas Washington Carter, do you live on 
stories ? 

‘“‘“Now, Uncle Peter, honestly, I don’t remember 
hearing but one to-day.” 

“OQ Tom, how can you say that on Washing- 
ton’s birthday? What was grandpa telling you 
this morning? What was sister telling you while 






THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and set them each side of papa by the roaring 
fire. And then he took Booky on his knee, and 
told them all about the trip. 

“I got an early start from town,” he said. “It 
wasn’t storming much then. But it got worse 
very fast. 

‘When I was about three miles from home I 
almost gave out. I got so faint and weak I 
could hardly stand. But I found a frozen apple 
in my pocket, and ate that, and it made me feel 
stronger. 

“TI managed to get to neighbor Brown’s, but it 
was much as a bargain. I didn’t dare to stir 
from there yesterday. 

“I don’t know as I’d have got there if it 
hadn’t been for that apple. Wonder if you know 
where it came from!” 

««’T was one of our Santa Claus apples,”’ said a 
little voice in a big blanket. ‘‘We put it in to 
s’prise you. We fought you'd like it!” 

Evpora 8S. BumMsteap. 
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For the Companion. 


WONDERING ABOUT WASHINGTON. 


«This is my and Gen’ral Washin’ton’s birfday,”’ 
said little G. W. Brown, as he sat waiting for his 
“party” to arrive. ‘I wonder how he came to be 
borned same day I was. I wonder if he ever had 
a birfday party. I wonder if his mamma made 
him a big white cake all full of raisins. I wonder 
if his papa gave him a pretty pony like mine. I 
wonder if his grandma used to hug him and call 
him ‘Geordie’ and give him chocolate drops. He 
*most seems like some ‘lation to me, bein’ borned 
the same day and named the same name. 
Guess he must ’a’ been named after me— 
no, I fink mamma said. I was named after 
him. But I b’lieve I'd rather be me 

than Gen'ral Washin’ton!” 


you wiped the dishes? What was Cousin Jessie 
telling you while you played cat’s cradle? And I 
know mamma and grandma never miss a day.” 

‘Well, mamma couldn’t tell me one. to-day, 
*cause I find so many things to think of, I forgot 
to put on my slippers, and waked the baby twice. 
And the rest of ’em all told me the same story. 
I kept hoping every time ’twas going to be a new 
one, till they came to the part that says, ‘My son, 
who cut down that cherry-tree?’? Didn’t General 
Washington ever have any story happen to him 
*cept that "bout the hatchet ?”’ 

“Plenty of ’em, Tommy, and I'll tell you 
about the time when he and his officers stopped 
over night at a house where a girl was sick. 

“They say General Washington talked very 


| low all the evening, so as not to disturb her; and 
| then of course his officers talked very low, too. 


But after he went to his room they kept talking 
a little louder and a little louder, and by and by 
they were quite noisy. 

“But General Washington thought about the 
sick girl, and he just came out in his stocking- 
feet, tiptoe, tiptoe, and walked to the mantel- 
shelf and took down a book. Then he smiled 
and nodded good night to his officers and went | 
back again, tiptoe, tiptoe, without saying a word. 
But of course there was no more loud talking 
after that. I suppose General Washington didn’t 
have many things to think of,’”’ said Uncle Peter, 
looking out of the window. 

“Oh dear,’’ said Tommy, tugging at his heavy 


>? 


boots, ‘‘where are those slippers ? 


10. Billy Boy. 5. 
Stowe. 4. Warner. 5. Harte. 6. Cable. 
6. School-days, scold, hay, class, halo. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
CHARADE, 

My frst is the name of many a man; 

My second involves much labor; 
My third is part of a wedding, my lass; 

Don’t copy my fourth of your neighbor; 
My fi/th and my sixth belong to us all, 

'o the tramp and the prima donna; 
My whole is a time that Americans 

fave set apart in honor. 


2. 
WASHINGTON PI. 
Tirfs ni raw, srfit ni capee, ftrsi ni hte steahr fo 
shi mnycetruon. 
3. 


DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In draft, but not in bill; 

In garment, not in frill; 

In border, not in edge; 

In rock, but not in ledge; 

In beau, but not in fop; 

In dust-pan, not in mop; 

In surrey, not in team ; 

In turkey, not in cream ; 

In winter, not in cold; 

In jewel, not in gold. 
Read down and up, and you will find 
A famous date brought full to mind. 


4. 
PREFIXES. 

Prefix a partition. to a blossom, and make a 
flower. Prefix a conjunction to a preposition, and 
make a Massachusetts town. Prefix the juice of 
plants to a fish, and make a young tree. Prefix an 
animal to a small nut, and make a bigger nut. 
Prefix passion to earth, and make a country. Pre- 
fix a girl’s name to sharp, and make a kind of 
cloth. Prefix a fish to the home 
of a bear, and make a place of 
delight. Prefix a pipe to a flower, 
and make another flower. Prefix 
a tree to a country, and make a 
city of California. Prefix a part 
of yourself to a delicate fabric, 
and make an article of jewelry. 

The initials of the words thus 
formed make the name of a dis- 
tinguished man. 

5. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

Words of three letters, the mid- 
die letters forming the name of 
a great general. 

Past, a tree, a small bed, a seg 
ment, a nucleus, a favorite, a 
tool, an animal, a serpent, an 
exclamation, a metal, a number, 
a century, the Goddess of Mis 
chief, a swamp, an insect. 


6. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
Combine a nickname and a dis 
turbance, conditions and a human 
being, a military and a civic 
title, and find four descriptive 
titles of a distinguished American 
whose name may be found in the 
following cross-words: 
In good, not in bad; 
In glee, not in glad; 
In pond, not in lake; 
In bread, not in cake; 
In grief, not in blow; 
In flee, not in flow; 
In new, not in old; 
In warm, not in cold; 
In sun, not in moon; 
In chord, not in tune; 
In air, not in sky; 
In spring, not in fly; 
In gulf, not in sea; 
In sport, not in glee; 
In work, not in play; 
In night, not in day. 


7. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 

Syncopate the following: A 
seamstress, and leave a prophet; 
the sea-shore, and leave expense; 
speed, and leave dislike; one 
who introduces strangers, and 
leave one who occupies; evapo- 
rated, and leave the title of one 
of Mrs. Stowe’s books; a prison 
oflicer, and leave a fowl]; symbols, 
and leave iniquities; an apostie, 
and leave a nobleman; a garden tool, and leave a 
pronoun; an amusement, and leave a fish. The 
discarded letters, placed in order, will name a 
man whom Americans delight to honor. 


8. 
ANAGRAM. 
Arthur Coffin Hostey. 
We give this name, so truly grand, 
To one we all revere; 
While patriots love their native land 
His memory will be dear. A. MeP. 


9. 
ENIGMA. 

astern part of Delaware; my 
t of Florida; my third is often 
seen in Massachusetts; my fourth is in different 
parts of New Hampshire; my fifth is in Connecti- 
cut; my sizth is in the eastern part of Vermont; 
my seventh is near the middle of Oregon; my eighth 
is on the border of Texas; my ninth bounds Ohio 
on the east and west; my tenth is quite at home in 
Pennsylvania. Virginia saw the birth and death 
of my whole. 


My first is in the 
second is on the co 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Scott, land—Scotland. 


2. avr aTPwita 
qez_apaetna sD 
OonfBALI CSB 
GALLEON 
CREEPER 
PRA YER 8B 
CHA RADE 
STEAMER 
BRAN DE D 
TRIDENT 

Centrals—Talleyrand. 
3. Pipe. 4.1. Nat. 2. Jack, 3. Bill. 4. Joe. 5. 
Jimmy. 6. Pat. 7. Art. 8. Phil (fill). 9. Johnny. 





2. Howells. 3. 


. Eggleston. 
7. Phelps. 
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AND MOUNTAINS. 


TREES 


All readers of Prescott’s histories must remem- 
ber with pleasure his glowing description of the 
successive zones of vegetation that are encountered 
in passing from the sea-coast to the central high- 
lands of Mexico, and of the astonishment of 
Cortez’s soldiers when they looked down from the 
cold mountain slopes into the flower-decked 
valleys below. This ranging of vegetable life 
around mountains recalls the circles of animal 
life, varying in species with the depth of water, 
that surround the islands of tropical seas. 


It is interesting to observe what heights various 
kinds of trees and plants attain. Of course these 
heights vary with the latitude and the prevailing 
conditions of climate. But even in the equatorial 
regions there are many mountains, like Kenia and 
Kilimanjaro in Africa, or Chimborazo in South 
America, that rise far into the regen of perpetual 
snow, where vegetation practically ceases to 
exist. 

There is not much definite information in the 
peges of travellers’ books concerning the elevation 
which particular varieties of plant life attain, and 
what there is is proportionately the more valuable. 

The results eeched by Doctor Hettner in his 
explorations of the Cordillera of Bogota, which 
forms a part of the Andean mountain system in 
Colombia, have recently been published, and 
among these are some interesting statements 
about the tree zones on those mountains. 

It appears that their slopes are covered with a 
primeval forest in which palms attain an elevation 
above the sea level of about thirty-three hundred 
feet. Evergreen oaks begin to appear at about 
fifty-five hundred feet, several hundred feet higher 
than the summit of Mount Lafayette in the White 
Mountains, and are found up to the limit of the 
continuous forest, which is at about ten thousand 
feet. 

The valuable cinchona-trees, from which Peru- 
vian bark is obtained, show considerable hardi- 
hood, their range of elevation on the mountain 
slopes running from forty-nine hundred to ninety- 
five hundred feet. 

It is an interesting fact that another tree, which 
furnishes a most valuable product for the use of 
man, the camphor-tree, is found in Japan on the 
slopes of mountains, and like the cinchona, 
exhibits much hardihood and ability to — 
itself to climatic conditions. The camphor-tree, in 
fact, flourishes in the lowlands as well as on the 
mountains, and often attains a gigantic size, the 





trunks being sometimes as much as twenty feet in 
diameter. | 
| 


BENEVOLENCE, 


— 


NATIVE 


Genuine politeness is always the outcome of a 
kind heart, and travellers usually appreciate any 
thoughtful attention from their fellow-passengers; | 
but the author of “Two Years in a Jungle” once | 
found it rather difficult to receive a courtesy from 
a companion on a railroad journey. 


In the compartment with me were three old 
Hindoo merchants, gray-bearded, dignified and 
respectable, who evidently were natives of the 
better sort. 

Breakfast time came. We were still many hot 
and dusty miles from a refreshment station, and 
from the depths of some of their bundles the old 
gentlemen, who had evidently travelled before, 
evoived a supply of cooked food. 

It consisted simply of a large bow] of “dal,” like 
stiff pea-soup, and a pile of “chapathes,” small, 
leathery, unleavened pancakes bee of flour. 

With my usual indifference to the wants of m 
inner man, I had neglected to provide myself with 
a luncheon; and while I was thinking of the nice 
breakfast I should have in two or three hours, one 
of the old gentlemen suddenly thrust his fingers 
into the bowl of cooked ‘“dal,”—they had no 
spoons, forks or knives,—scooped up a generous 
handful, plastered it over a iittle pile of “cha- 
pathes,” and with a benevolent beam over his 
spectacles, handed it to me. 

I was completely taken aback for an instant, for 
the old gentleman’s hands were as grimy as 
— ut I accepted the food with my politest 
ow, and ate it with every appearance of gratitude. 

I would have eaten it had it been ten times as 
dirty as it was. The act was as friendly as any 
man could perform, and I was pleased with its 
Po charity and benevolence, if not with the 
ood. 


* 
> 





A CHILD’S VERSION. 


The idea presented to a child’s mind by a word 
which he thinks he understands, though its meaning 
has never been explained to him, is often quite 
foreign to anything which the dictionary has to 
offer. 


“The wind bloweth where it listeth,’”’ read the 
Sunday-school teacher to her class of little girls. 
“Do any of you know what ‘listeth’ means?” 

The children, with one exception, shook their 
heads. The exception was an eight-year-old, 
flaxen-haired girl who after a moment’s reflection 
said, eagerly, “I know!” 

“You may tell us, then,” 
encouragingly. 

“I’m afraid,” said the little girl, in a dubious 
tone, “that I can’t make the rest of them under- 
stand, for they haven’t any grandpas in the 
country, same as I have. But there’s always a 
strip on the bottom of the front doors in’ the 
country, that grandpa told me was ‘list;’ and if 
you could just feel the wind blow in under that 
door once,” said the child in a tone of conviction, 
addressing the rest of the class, “vou’d know 
what that verse meant, in a minute!” 


said the teacher, 
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ANOTHER 


MAN’S LEGS. 

At the Capitol in Baton Rouge is a portrait of 
Zachary Taylor with which is connected an amus.- | 
ing reminiscence. While General Howard, the | 
author of Taylor’s recent “Life,” was looking at 
the picture, an old resident said to him: 

“Why, sir, that is Zachary Taylor’s head and | 
body, with another man’s legs!” 

“How is that, my friend?” 

“Oh, the old gentleman would not sit as a model. 
When he little thought what was being done, the | 
artist sketched his head and body, but as the | 

eneral declared he could not afford the time for | 

urther operations, the painter was obliged to 
finish with another man.” 

The result is said to be fairly good. It is a well- 
executed picture, though the face is neither so 











COFFEE SPOON 
(full size) 
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ENCLISH”’ 
design. 
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whether 
using a handsome piece, 
are inclined to ask this, 
question. 

To 
Trade Mark on the back 
of each piece signifies | com/ortadle. 
that it is fully up to the | 
English Standard, and is | 


LL admirers of Ster- 
ling Silver Ware, 
purchasing or 
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When selecting Silver 


Ware always examine 
the favorite design, 


“Old English,” 


made in all the pieces 
that comprise a com- 
plete Table Service. 


For sale by all| 


first-class Fewel- 
ers in the United 
States. 


Manufacturing 
Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


|AN INTERESTING STUDY IN MINERALS. 


| A Cabinet for 25c. Specimens from twenty different 
mines in Colorado. Address JOHN BAKER, MANCHEs- 
TER, Mass., branch of Rocky Mountain Specimen Co. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
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HUMPING DELIGHT 
it may be to the scorcher—TI prefer to sit 
upright. Thats a good point in RAMBLER 
Bicycles, they're made both ways —and always 


Handsome Rambler Catalogue Free. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO., 
Chicago, Boston, Washington, New York. 





Last year at this season 
we sold to YouTH’s Com- 
PANION readers a Boy’s 
Outfit at 


$1.98 


that was the talk of the 
country. For this year we 
have an Outfit that you will 
admit is better in every 
way, yet we are going to 
sell it at the same price. 

Complete Suit, Extra 
Pants and Polo Cap of 
strong wear-resisting fab- 
rics, dark mixtures, well 
cut, well made and perfect- 
fitting, very nobby, sizes 
4 to 14 years, all for 


$1.98. 


Largest House in New 
York. A perfect Mail Order 
System. Send your name 
now for Spring Catalogue; 
ready early in March. 

Mailed free to any address. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 


| Third Avenue, Cor. 59th Street, New York. 
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Hard-Wood Mantels are the kind most in vogue. 
mantels of all the hard woods, using beautifully marked and | 
| thoroughly seasoned pieces. The finish of our mantels is Superior | 


We make 





Here’s a Pretty Girl's Dress 


rice, ODA8, 


(Delivered by regutered and 
insured mail.) 


Ages 4 to 14 years. 


ALL-WOOL FLANNEL 


Lined Throughout, 
well made, ruffles, neat- 
ly trimmed with feather- 
stitched braid, has pufted 
sleeves with cuffs. 
GOLDEN-BROWN, 

NAVY BLUE, 
CARDINAL. 


92,48. 


(Delivered by registered and 
insured mail.) 

Best Organized Mail 
Order System in America. 
Send for our 
FASHION CATALOGUE, 
ready March ist. 

MAILED FREE. 


CASPER & CO., 
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CHAS. 


Union Square, New York. 








BOYS, LOOK HERE! 


and their construction cannot be improved upon. Our reputation | 
is involved, because we make every mantel we offer for sale. 


Our mantels are in use all over the United States. 


We send such 


carefully prepared directions for setting up mantels with each ship- 
ment, that they can be put in place by an ordinary carpenter. 
An illustrated catalogue of many styles, shown with Fireplace and 
Tiling complete, will be sent to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen and enclose 8 cts. in stamps for postage. 


THE ROBT. MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 


firm nor so strong as that of other portraits, and | MANUFACTURERS. 
the figure is that of a man somewhat taller than 
the general. | 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 
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| DRUGGISTS. 


CINCINNATI, O. G 
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REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS &CUFFS.—— 
\I dy -f [Ow yf 


DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —+— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 







The best and most economical Collars and 
Cuffs worn. Try them. You will like them. 


THEY LOOK WELL, FIT WELL AND WEAR WELL. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of TEN collars or 
FIVE pairs of cuffs. 
A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent by mail 
for SIX CENTS. 
Address, giving size and style wanted, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
24 Exchange Place, Boston. 









LADIES INFANTS CHILDREN YOUNG LADIES 

A Very Satisfactory Garment. 
9 Because 1t Supports Stockings an¢ 
WHY Underclothes from the SHO! LDERS 
* and has no stiff cords; fits with perfec' 


ease and freedom. Elegant, and strictly hygienic 
Sold by leading dealers, 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
(= Send for Illustrated Price List. 4-3 
THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK CO., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Alfred Peats 
WALL PAPER 


Send §c for postage on 100 beautiful samples 
and our guide, ‘‘How to Paper and Economy in 
Home Decorations,’’ will be sent FREE. 


Handsome Gold Parlor Paper, 10, 12 1-2, 15¢. 


Per roll, all with wide borders and ceilings to match. 
Good Gold Paper, 5¢ to gc. Paperhangers’ sample 
books, $1.00. 

Send to the nearest address. 
ALFRED PEATS, Wait Paper [le 


186-138 W. Madison St., 80-32 W. Thirteenth St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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SOLD BY SHIPPING DEPOT 


JOHN CARLE &SONS, NEW YORK 





U ITAR self taught, without notes, 50 cts. 
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struments FREE. A.PARKE,85 Fifth Ave.,Chicago. 
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A TERRIBLE TALE. 


Several gentlemen, sitting together in the smok- 
ing-compartment of a Pullman car, fell to relating 
their experiences in railroad accidents. Four or 
five adventures of the sort had been related, when 
an Englishman in the party declared that all these 
stories were as nothing compared with a railway 
tragedy in his own country, of which he had been 
an unwilling spectator. Of course he was at once 
called upon to tell the story. 


“Five years ago,” the Englishman said, “I took 
the six-o’clock train one es from Bristol to 

0 to a town about twenty miles distant. It was a 
ocal branch road. As you are no doubt aware, 
the English locomotives are not furnished with 
comfortable cabs for engineer and fireman—or as 
we call them, the driver and the stoker—as yours 
are. Those two persons are practically out-of- 
doors. 

“Our train had gone on without incident for 
some miles, when I, who was in one of the fore- 
most carriages, heard loud voices, apparently of 
persons in a violent quarrel, somewhere in front 
of me. I put my head out of the carriage window, 
and saw that the engine-driver and stoker were 
ages in a fight on the engine. 

“Their angry words became fewer and fewer as 
their blows rained thicker and thicker upon each 
other. Finally they clutched in a _ desperate 
struggle. The driver seemed to be engaged in an 
attempt to force the stoker off the engine. 

“I shouted to the guard, but he was out of 
hearing in the after part of the train. Nearer 
and nearer the two desperate men came to the 
step of the engine. The driver gave his antagonist 
a desperate push; the stoker saw that he was gone, 
but clung to the driver. A last terrible struggle, 
and over both went to the ground. 

“This left the engine entirely unattended. Evi- 
dently the steam had been left fully turned on, 
for the train began to rush forward at an increasing 
rate of speed. On and on we went, at a pace 
which became terrible. No one could get to the 
locomotive, and no one knew how to handle it if 
he could have got there. 

“We whizzed past a station where we should 
have stopped, and caught glimpses of astonished 
faces looking at us. Past another station—past a 
third—past a fourth, on we whirled, at an even 
swifter speed. 

“Then we all knew that the next station was a 
terminus. When we reached that we should be 
hurled against a buffer, and the train would be 
wrecked. What was to be done? 

“Nothing was done. We plunged on and on. 
The terminus came into view. It came nearer and 
nearer, seeming to bulge swiftly into greater size 
as we bore down upon it. In a moment more —” 

The door of the smoking-compartment opened, 
and the porter called out, “Albany!” 

“Good-day, gentlemen!” said the Englishman, 
getting up quickly. “Sorry, but this is my station!” 

He disappeared, and the others in the smoking- 
compartment never heard how the story came out. 


—- 
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AN ARTIST’S BOYHOOD. 


“The Story of Millet’s Early Life,” as told by 
his brother in the Century Magazine, gives a 
pleasant impression of the surroundings of the 
boyhood of the great painter. The Millet house 
was known as one at the door of which one never 
knocked in vain, and what poor people most 
needed was always given them, whether it was 
food, a shelter, or clothes. When night came, 
some old person, perhaps two or more, would 
arrive, and ask for a night’s shelter. 


They were never refused. Sometimes they 
would come when it was raining, and their clothes 
would be badly wet. My grandmother would 
have them sit down by the wood fire,—such as 
they have in those large fireplaces of Normandy,— 
telling them to warm themselves, and to dry their 
clothes while waiting for supper. 

As thes? beggars occupied the best places by the 
fire, it often happened that we children grumbled 
because, although we were cold, we could not get 
near the fire. Complaining to our grandmother, 
she would say, “Have patience! These poor people 
are cold and wet. Let them get dry, and after 
supper they will go to bed. You have nothing to 
complain of, for you have good clothes, and can 
wait without suffering till they go to rest. Then 
you will have the fire for yourselves.” 

When supper was ready these guests were 
served first, seated as they were by the fire, while 
we went to the table. Our grandmother waited on 
herself last, and then went to sit with the unfortu- 
nates. 

Jean Francois early showed the direction his 
genius would take. On his way to school, if he 
met any one having some peculiarity of appear- 
ance, he would be struck by it, and reproduce his 
impression on the first object having an available 
surface. These drawings were made in a strik- 
ingly lifelike style, and were unmistakably the 
portraits of those whom he thus represented. 


— 3 
ONE THING MORE. 


Nothing promises so well for a student’s ultimate 
success as a disposition to probe every subject to | 
the bottom. 


A en | passenger on board a Maine steamboat 
engaged the engineer in conversation, says the 
Lewiston Journal. He was very polite and atten- 
tive, feeling a little flattered, it may be, that a 
person so impressive in her manners should have 
come to him for information. One by one he 
answered all her questions—just where the steam 
went into the cylinder, where it escaped, and how 
it was that the piston-rod attached to the crank 
turned the wheels that propelled the vessel 
through the water. 

She listened intently, and when he concluded 
she turned upon him a beaming face, and said: 

“Now, what is the object of the boiler?” 
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DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT. 
A young girl, not remarkably proficient on the 
parlor organ, had been playing a quickstep to a 
small company of friends. 


The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts | 


consists in their perfect purity and great strength.[ Adv. 


Whiting Paper Company’s 
ELEBRATED Standard Linen 
and Correspondence Papers. 

New York Offices: 150 and 152 Duane Street. 


TREES, 











ices, See our offer 

of $9.00 collection for 34.00. JAY GOULD, 
Nye, and 40,000 others are our patrons. Deal di- 
rect with the producer, Establ 1875. See Dun’s 


ports, 
copy of Green’s Fruit Grower (100. 


new oe Mirth on a Fruit Farm.” 
CREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N.Y.» 








Some one praised her playing, and she modestly 
disclaimed merit, saying: | 
_“I wouldn’t play before folks, but pa said I must 
if he bought me an organ. I shall play better 
some time,” she ended, with an air of feeling 
pretty well satisfied, after all, with her recent 
performance. 

“You do beautifully,” remarked an old lady, | 
evidently intending to be complimentary. ‘Why, | 
most persons who couldn’t play better’n you, | 
wouldn’t play at all.” 


NOVELTIES 
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RARITIES 
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in Plants, Seeds and Bulbs. 
Beautiful catalogue with 
full-page photo engravings 
throughout now ready. 
Contains also an excellent 
colored plate of the new 
Datura or ‘Horn of Plenty.’ 
Send for it. Free. 


PITCHER & MANDA, 
SHORT HILLS, N. J. 


Powder 


Cures 
Eczema. 
Chafing. 
Pimples. 
Itching. 

Salt Rheum. 
Burns. 
Sunburn. 
Tender Feet. 
Infant Chafing 
and 
Scalding. 
Send postal for free sample. 
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COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Lawton Lamp Stove. 


| 
| town and city. 


Sold by Druggists. Price soc. per box, postage paid. 





Any Woman Will Say So. 





It wouldn’t make much difference what we 
said about Dr. Warner’s corsets if there were 
| not several hundred thousand women in every 

- part of the com- 
munity to confirm 
our stutements 
with “Tbat’s so.” 

The Coraline 
we use is superior 
to whalebone and 
absolutely un- 
breakable. 

What we want 
is to have you 
try Dr. Warner’s 
corsets, You'll 
never wear any 
other kind. 
| We especially recommend Fanita, fine coutil, 

$3; 
Fine sateen, embroidered, No, 777, at $1.50; 





Fine coutil, 888, sateen strips, $1.75; 


Fine sateen, 444, at $1.35, and heavy jean, | 


| No. 333, sateen strips, at $1.10. 


| WARNER BROs., 
359 Broadway, New York, 


Send One Dollar for the 


Will heat a room at a cost of 


two cents a day. 
Will heat a room in ten minutes. 


Will fit any Lamp Chimney. 


One 
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Address, 


LAWTON LAMP STOVE CO., 


Chelsea, Mass. 
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of excellence which has achieved a 
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_ Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its 
literature, the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as 
advertisements. 27,388 contributions were received. To the following was awarded the 


TWELFTH PRIZE. 


Would you choose to be the water 
In a sparkling little brook, 
Rushing over singing pebbles, 
Or the water in a nook, 
So shut in by ferns and grasses 
That it undisturbed does lie, 
Growing ever more unwholesome 
As the days go flitting by? 


Would you choose 


to be a housewife 


With no time to read or sew, 
Or to find the joy of living, 

And no time from home to go; 
Or a housewife who so 7 


Gets her daily duties ¢ 


one, 


She has time for rest and pleasure 
Ere the setting of the sun? 


Would 


ou be a drudge forever? 


Ever be a slave to dirt? 

Use poor soap that cleanses nothing, 
And your skin is sure to hurt. 

If you’d be a modern woman, 
Up with these progressive times, 


You would use no 


soap but Ivory, 


Like the writer of these rhymes, 


By Mrs. E. L. BAKER, Newark, N. J, 


CopyriGHT 1893, BY THe Procter & GamBie Co. 











| Standard of the World. 


{CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., 
154 & 155 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Has a Pull. 


The Efficient label 
on the outside means 
Efficient lifting-power 
on the inside. 

The Efficient spring 
shade roller has a 


pull. 








; 
4 





Nevius & Haviland, 
500 West 42d St., N. Y. City. 


A copy of our little pamphlet M, entitled 
“Shakespeare on Shade Rollers,” sent upon 
the receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


| The Noblest Breakfast 
| Food on Earth ! 


THE Most Novurisuine, 
THE Most PALATABLE, 




















THE Easiest DiGEestTep. 

THE QUICKEST 
COOKED. 

GROCERS 


MAILED TO ALL 
ADDRESSES, 


HEALTH FOOD 
OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 


Head Office,61 5th Ave., 
New York. N. E. Office, 
199 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia 
Arch St. Western Office, 
1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
No one can legally use the 
term HEALTH Foc unless 
authorized by us. Unserupulous 
imitators should be avoided. 










Boston, 
Office, 632 
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* Self: axew cram 
to capture hearts: EVANS’ VIO- 
LETINE ORRKIS, richly impreg- 
nated with the fresh-distilled odor 
ts, rmeates laces, hand 
kerchiefs, tionery—with a fresh, 
delicious, natural fragrance unriv- 
aled for its combined strength, del- 
icacy and lasting sweetness, an 
charms the most fastidious taste. 
In a beautiful decorated qu r 
und packet (largest ever given 
we ‘or the money). By mail, 2hc. (or 
stamps). Some users prefer Evans’ 
Meliotropine Orria, 
George B. Evans, Mfg. Perfumer, 
1106 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. ye 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 
ty are used in the 
- preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 

It has morethan three times 
| the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

a Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


| W.BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








LOOK FORA BARCAIN | 


in our advertisement in mr COMPANION next wee 
MAHLER BROs., 501, 503 — Eee N. We 
CATALOGUE SENT on REQU. 


The MONITOR INCUBATOR. 


You can get one FREE. Gives 





SATISFACTION everywhere. 
Send st ‘or large book No. 5. Ad- 
dress A. A. F. WILLIAMS, Bristol, Conn, 








SURE to Grow, Sure 
te Bloom—and a packet 
%, in Oataloon Flower Seed, 

e for 10c. 


(Ae tae an ene meen eesscarmmmm \' 
WM. B. he Box 68, Chamberebure, Pa. 
: — 


Mouth Orgsn Chart teaches 
a tune in 20 piay Self- 











~ for Cata. 


Music NOVELTY Co.,Detroit,Mich 








Hatch Chickens by Steam. 
IMPROVED D EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


bay a Perfect nen lating. 9. 
im: el ai s tn: 
. first-claes Hatcher made. 


Cire i 
A teed to hatch a rr tage 
freee of Or tortie tile eggs at len lees 0 cost than y other, 
Bend 6c. for Iljus, Catalog. AHL, Quiney, LL 


PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 


bay ree do rubber type, type holder, bottle In- 








neuble Tart Ink, Tok Pad 

lirections for use. ‘feastaction 
00 Bent pesepald 16013 for 250,Cat.free, 
Co & BRO. 6oCortlandtSt.N-Y0i 











We will send, Al Charges Prepaid 

NTS. toeunay ps donb le. aneots WARD’S 

PAPER 

ie Senets fee coe 
ate ELEM AN, T foledo, O 0. 

For Private rare. Pat. Oct. 8, 1889. 


VEPORT, LA., 19, 1892. 


ing Telephone lines for M. T. Co., Albion, 





ACENTS WANTED. 
We send full pte Ak Where we have no 
agent, sample at agt’s price. Send Sector Catalogue. 
MECHANICAL TELEPHONE CO., Albion, Ill. 


° DIXON’S ns 
American Graphite facet S.My 
—=— PENCILS. 
Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. Ifnotfamiliar 
with them, mention THE UTH’S COMPANION, and 


send 16 cents for — w orth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRU CIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 























HAND-LOOM, 


= Oupe 
Reamer ec 


feine 3008 W. Main St., 
reek, Michigan 


for you: =F old in our new me, 
the la ne thing out. B Build your 
Fair. Whil 





FUN = 


You'll enjoy aura your friends t: 
ly cents. Agents wanted, part cul: 
DE LACEY & CO., 29 MARKET ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


“CENT SENT BF 


Sor Manufacturer o} 


== “CROWN” 
ISR Pianos AND ORGANS. 
WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to (your address, on 
pr if you 1wisha Piano or want verses about the the 


ro 2 Organs, etc., 
best a Ask and Vag: n ho w ip tome Catalogue free 


P. BEN Te colerk No. 61), Chieago, Ii. (Estab, 1870) 











_GEO. P. 





GAS OR GASOLINE BURNERS. 
Combustion Perfect--No Ventilating 
Flue Required. Specially adapted for 
Stationary Baths,Laundries,etc. May 
be used in connection with water serv- 
ice or otherwise. Send 2c. stamp for 
catalogue giving full explanation, also 
illustrating 18 Styles of the celebrated 


Sentes Mosely Self-Heating Folding Bath Tub, 
abel TL 181 H So. Canal St., Chicago, TL 


toy 








INSIST ON HAVING THE 
7 HALF- 
— HOSE. 


THEY DESERVE THEIR REPUTATION. 
BEST-FITTING. MOST DURABLE. 
(i Look for the Trade-Mark on the toe. 

















SHREWD Cyclers 
always post them- 
selves before purchas- 
ing wheels. We ask 
you to become posted 
about the 
IMPERIAL 
WHEELS. Our cat- 
alogue will help you. 





AMES & FROST CO,, 








ee Ti. Send for it. 
BFENCING 
WIRE ROPE SELVAGE. 





aR ey consum TIVE? 


Use Parker’s Gtager 7 mic. It cures the worst Cough, 
Weak Lungs,Deb' ity,Indigestion, Pain. Take in time.b0c 


Garfield Tea sez 


aplexson ge wes Doc! re rs 
Sus” pot ay Cy a 319 W. wth Ste NY. 


Cures Constipation 





SH Noy. 
This is to certify that Thave been build- | 


Ill. since June, 1890, and have been mak: | 
ing $125 to $250 per month.—James Mulvey. | 


The Mosely Improved Water Heater 





arm, Garde T 
os areokt in use. ASB LANSING 
P % 
: mn gray 
Drug gists. cee 





ALONE 4 AT TWILIGHT. TWILIGHT. Reverie for Piano. 









STAMPS 500 mized, Australian, etc., 10c.; 

| » 105 earners and pine Album, 10¢. ; m Grade By F., 

15 unused, +. S., 10e.; 10 Africa, 10c. “8 | ‘arc iu Marea Copeman. 40c, So all music stores, 
5 Asia, 10c.; S bo Aunetions, ‘Oe; 15 West In THE GOLDEN LON 60 cents. 


dian, 10c. yr e stock, low prices. Agents wanted | 
fon kntclione CE » Pie ene: Chatham, N.Y.  —ailed for 20c. each OOYETT music to énicace, Hil. 


Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. eine DR Ke 
RETELDS 


Beeman is on each wrapper. 
“ue ce SUPERIOR TO ALL “7ncxe™ 


The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 

Sample pair of either tries mailed on receipt of 

& cents. KLEINERT RUBBER 


for Endigestion. Each tablet con- 
L 
MPANY, 26 to 32 E. Houston St., N. Y. 


Paes oun omnis Semmes pane pesca 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
ELASTIC. TRUSS 


Um THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 
fferent from. all 
yoo with Self- 
others i Ball in centre, adapts 


CROUP REMEDY. 


The only medicine known that will cure 
pe x. Croup. r fs ari vate practice of twenty 

whilethe ball in the - presses 
ack the intestines 


r ed to cure any 
of Croup. Trial package by mail, 10 cents. Box, 
50c. 
as a per- 
| son does with the Singer. With lig’ ‘7 t pressure the 
| Hernia is held securely day and _ night, and a radical 














bee 








Dr. BELDEN ROPRIETARY r Co.s Jamai ica, NX 


ye TRIGOPHEROUS 
: ap HAIR a SKIN. | 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair, and dandruff. 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
) Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises: 
sprains, All peut or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.¥ 


N ormandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For a nl — 


t SPECIAL MERIT for Punt 


proidery and all kinds o' bac 
‘Work, ‘Send 10c. for 30 good sized 





cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. gene by mail. 
irculars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, I11. 


a pe 


NOTICE —o’women 


N. want o want salesinen and women a ae! county in 
the Urited States, where territory is not alread 
taken, to sell our ALUMINUM SILVER solid meta 
knives, forks and spoons to consumers, No —_ 
to wear o oods Py to we 50 years 

mts average from $25 er week and meet 

with ready sale,so great A the demand for this C— 
of ware. Sample case free. Write at once with stam 
Western Aluminum Sliver Co., Marion, In 


FDISO PHONOGRAPHS 


FOR SALE. 
gees AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


Address, 
Edison Building, Masonic Temple Building, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


















LADIES LOOK UPON 














SOAP 


As The Standard of 





suapeerieteremeesios — DELICACY—FRAGRANCB 
os deducted from firs eee, amounting PURITY—ELEGANCE. 





ie work, 


x — —_ 
CONTREXEVILLE t ure. CO. 15 Grant Ave. Manville. 


























aie tafe ten 
REFS. renieiy o1iTo eee te 


aatsioreg Frees ae $. GURTICE nae 
POSITIVELY FREE. 


Beautiful NEW CATALOG GUE, 
Pirsteneed with Colored Portraits, a 
giving full Particulars of all our famous 


SRGANS AND PIANOS, 

Sold for CASH or on EASY TERMS 

YMENT to suit everybo ety 
NOS 5-00, 


RG. PIA 
NS ($35.00. FOR CAT ALO 
ashin on, 


se CORNISH & CO., X. 
= P Wear Only 


id THE GENUINE 


Wey, CORSET 
\ WAISTS 


] y Approved by physicians. 
Pat. Endorsed by dressmakers., 
| pa "86, Msasieaeniatell by every woman who has 
} em, Beware of Imitations. Made only by 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich, 
If your dealer hasn't them, write the makers- 






















New Jersey. 

















Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidioys ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing and is never un- 
pleasantly noticeable. ‘The test of time is per- 
haps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s Complexion 
Powder has: steadily gained in popularity for 
thirty years. ‘Try it. 

For Sale Everywhere. 











THREE ESSENTIALS OF A FINGER-RING. 


. Depends on the hand that gives 
Sentiment and the hand that wears the 


ring. 
We supply the first two essentials—quality and 
style. thousand pees. All made ‘‘on 


honor ’’ and strictly mes 

lf your jeweller will not show them to you, 
write and ask us who will. 

A. B. BRYANT & co. 10 PNaiden 0 Lane NL 


LOEST RING MAK 











SIXTY-NINE YEARS 


of experience and an unquestioned reputation for honest and durable work 








NG 
PIANOS 


Every piano guaranteed for five years. 
Style “B” (Grand) especially are attracting world-wide notice. 


Founded 1882, CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

















FEBRUARY 23, 1893. 





both the method and results 
ONE ENJOYS when Syrup of Figs is taken; 


it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 


Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 


duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
#1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 


Prepared only from the most healthy and 


| promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 


| 


‘| 








: It must be solid gold, standara 
Quality quality, finely finished, each | 

stone carefully selected and set. 

Designed with taste and refine- 

Sty le ment, and in the present fashion. 


| 


| 


cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 


THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 











The TaknowaB ani of Bolivia 


't isa wonderful flower, will flour 
ish and hieoan rofusely with | my Ly no care 
r 









as 
Price 1 Pkg. 26c. 1Pkg. & Catal’ge 300, 


For 1 4c, (With Gatalogue 22c.) 


We wish to introduce our seeds everywhere 
and for the small sum of 1éc we will send post 


PPee. Lon Giams Cucumber, 10c 
1 Pee. Early 3 Weeks Radish, 10c 
1 Piss. Silver State Lettuce, 15c 9 
1Pkg New Early Giant Tomato, 20c 

6 Pkg. Choice lower 

Listed 


ELEGANT CATALOGUE FOR 8c. POSTAGE, 


JOHN: ASALZER Se ol ACOSS= 

















WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP, 


FOR THE 


Scalp, Skin and Complexion. 


The result of 20 years’ practical experience in treat- 
ing the Skin and Scalp, a medicinal toilet soap for bath- 
ing, and beautifying. Prepared by 2. ae. 
Sold by druggists, grocers and 4 goods 
dealers, or sent by mail, 3 cakes tor 1.00. 


woonrnDBbuRy’s 


Antiseptic Shaving Sticks and Bars. 


ssible to contract a skin disease when used. 
ve - on your barber using it when shaving you 


Sticks, 25c.; Barbers’ Bars, 15c., 2 for 25e. 





A sample-size Cake of the soap for 
trial and 154-page Book, “How To Cure 
Skin Diseases,” will be mailed to any 
one sending 10 cents. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatological Institute, 


125 West 42d Street, New York City. 
Mention this paper. 








For over FIFTY Yy EARS this old sovereign n remedy for 
ATARRH and all its attendant maladies has been in 
use. It was introduced by CHAS. BOWEN, in 1835, and 
while ~s- remedies have appeared. and after a brief 
gS me out of existence, THE | gd MAR- 
SAL E'S ’S BNYTF sales increase exch year. ALL 
AL AFFECTIONS, A ( ‘OLD IN THE 
rast ana —_ che proceeding from it are UICRLY 
RED, and it often REMOVES DEAFNESS. pet 

tie well corked. Notice the facsimile signature of c 
WEN on the label. Price, 25 cents per ite. 


Se 


Style “F” (Upright) and Foo. KEITH, General Agent, Cleveland, O- 





for our list of 19 Cata- 


SEND legs of Music and 
| Ma sical Instruments. 
' W. Story, 36 central St..Boston, Mass 








FEBRUARY 23, 1893. 
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SUDDEN 


STORM. 


An English clergyman’s wife, Mrs. George 
Butler, describes a storm on the Lake of Bienne, 
one of those sudden outbursts which make the | 
navigation of the Swiss lakes dangerous to all but | 
the most experienced of boatmen. She and her 


husband, with two other travellers, had gone 
across the lake to visit the island of St. Pierre, 

A} 
The | 


id Uu 


celebrated as the of Ro ~ 
peasant and his wife rowed them over. 
weather was beautiful. 


In the evening we walked back to the landing- 
place to take our boat, and all seemed serene 
except a very small black streak to the southwest. 
We rowed through the calm lake, admiring the 
evening glow. It was about a quarter to six. 
black streak came nearer and nearer, followed by 
a whistling sound in the air. 

We had still more than a mile to row. We were 
not so far as that from land, to be sure; but the 
shore was rocky and offered no landing-place. 
The two ladies who were with us begged that we 
should make straight for the rocks, but the boat- 
man said there was no danger and bade us be 
calm. 

He had hardly spoken the words when his wife 
a much taller and more muscular person than he, 
rave a wild shriek, and called to her husband in 
her loud, rough Bernois: 

To the shore! 





“To the shore! There’s not a 
moment to lose!” 

Her husband obeyed, and they strained them- 
selves to the utmost. The perspiration rolled 
down her weather-beaten face, and her hair was 
flowing loosely back. 

We had not reached the shore when there swept 
over us a horrid darkness and we were in a cloud, 
in the midst of a howling wind so strong that no 
boat could have stood it. Lightning hissed into 
the lake like sticks and bars of fire, and the water, 
which had been so calm a minute before, was torn 
into furious waves with foaming crests. I never 
saw anything so sudden. Everything was blotted 


from sight except a piece of the wet rock jutting | 


out where we wished to land. 

The boatwoman was the first to jump into the 
— water, amd with her strong arms to seize 
the chain and haul the prow of the boat to a little 
point of the rock. We all jumped out and scrambled 
up to the top of the rock as best we could, but 
even when we had landed we could scarcely stand. 
The rain was falling in bucketfuls, or rather in 
waterspouts. We reached the railway, and walked 
along it to the nearest station, thankful to be alive. 


so 
> 





“TO THE FRONT, JERE.” 


Jere Dyer, of a certain Massachusetts regiment, 
was what might be termed a slender little fellow, 
and of course never presented an imposing 
soldierly appearance, though he was a good 
soldier and did his duty faithfully. 
well enough in the rear rank, but when 
company line was being formed, and the men 
were counted off in two ranks, it happened some- 
how that Jere usually became number one, so that 
when the sergeant gave the order, “In two ranks 
form company,” he was in the front rank. 


Then the trouble began. It seemed impossible 
to keep the lines. The rear wavered like tall 
grass in a high wind. At last the lieutenant 
noticed the state of affairs, halted the company, 
and Jere changed places with his rear rank man. 

As was natural, perhaps, Jere had to stand 
numberless gibes and. 
to retaliate, but his turn came at last. 

One or his compeny stood in line upon the old 
battle-field of Bull Run, trying to resist the 
onslaught of Longstreet’s legions. Bullets were 
flying like hatistones. The lieutenant, who was 
moving up and down, urging the men on to the 
bloody work, caught sight of Jere standing a few 
paces to the rear, but pegging away as fast as he 
could load and discharge his “4 - Thinking ita 
case requiring his attention, the lieutenant patted 
Jere familiarly upon the shoulder, and said: 

“Stand right up there in front, Jere, so that you 
can see where to fire.” 

Jere obeyed, but as he did so he replied in his 
shrill voice, loud enough to be heard by all who 
were near him: 

“On drill and dress parade it’s ‘Get into the rear 
rank, Jere;’ but he is good enough for the front 
rank now, isn’t he, lieutenant?” 


—— - seu _—- ——_ — 
A PROSPEROUS COUNTRY. 


Our people like to have nearly everything grow, 
and all sorts of figures to become more prodigious 
from year to year, but there is one direction in 
which they wish to have the statistics go back- 
ward. That is in respect to the business failures 
recorded throughout the country. Retrogression 
is eminently desirable here, and this is what the 
country actually enjoyed in that marvellously 
prosperous year, 1892. 


In that year the number of trade failures was 
less than that recorded in any year since 1886, and 
Was more than two thousand less than in 1891, 
although there was a vastly increased number of 
traders in business, and an immense increase in the 
volume of transactions. 

The indebtedness of those who failed was sixty- 
five million dollars less in 1892 than in 1891. That 
means that a much smaller burden, proportionally, 
rests upon the business of the future, as a result 
of the failures of 1892, than had to be taken up as 
the result of the trade catastrophes of 1891. 

In many ways our country has been favored 
during the past two or three years—in abundant 
harvests, in intelligent enterprise directed toward 
the development of resources, and in other ways. 
The general business of the country has been 
reaping the benefit in the past year of these favor- 
ing circumstances. 

et us hope that no calamity will occur to inter- 
Trupt this wholesome backward movement of 
business catastrophes. 


* 
oo 





WHICH? 


Some of the portraits which appear in the 
newspapers are unflattering to the originals. 

“TI see they had your picture in the paper.” 

“I don’t know,” replied the victim, ‘‘whether the 
Picture was mine, or whether the name under it 
was a misprint.”— Washington Star. 


* 
> 





WHEN a baby is very homely indeed its mother 
is apt to think that if takes after her husband’s 
family.—Atchison Globe. 


| AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. 
MONROE ASER M 








BAILEY’S RUBBER 


Complexion Brush 


What it has 
done for others 






G. CO., X 107, La Crosse, Wis. | 


Ther 


s 


S, She 
> Has Given 

‘ It Up. 
Z ‘*T am weary of 
« this kind of labor. 
« It is hard, disagree- 
able, wearing. ’Tis 
useless and almost 
uncivilized any way 


q 
A 
a5 
4 
| 
| 









. © OVE 





ea! 
x 
bed — 
> ~~ _ 
S 





it will do —the hardest work I have. 


Jor you. 


CARPET 


I shall do like 
| others do and get a Bissell Carpet Sweeper.” 


e | Oily Sallow Skin after using your Complexion 


He got on} 
the | 


jokes without an opportunity | 





| What is said by those who have used it, 





rush for six weeks I have 
surprised myself and my friends with a healthy com- 


BISSEL 


The ‘‘BIssELLS’’ are sweepers— 
Not merely crumb brushes. 


ALWAYS HERE WHEN WANTED, 


FILLS THE PURPOSE OF A BULKY DICTIONARY. 


VEST POC. Webster Dictionary 


oe 
, 25,000 WORDS 









= 


Us 


\ , 
3 


plexion. 2 , 
ae An entirely original compila- 
| Wrinkles a lady sixty years aid ~— auonentedin ee i ZZe tion an ae Great 
——ee moving the wrinkles from her neck, an¢ - aE VE 7 iz 
spoey ether nee have ease em be disappear from i Ci Z ae io Mt A I 
eir faces by using our Complexion Brush regularly. + A - - 
pean: this beautiful little book a 


Development A handsome neck is one of the 
ees principal points of beauty in wo- 
man. A lady tells us of a friend who has developed a 
thin, spare neck to one of roundness and beauty by the 
| regular use of our Complexion Brush. 
| 


For Bathing It will be found a luxury by both old 
MVM nd young. THE FLAT-ENDED TEETH 
by their pact arra t remove the dead cuticle 
and increase the circulation wonderfully. 

Our name is on every brush. Beware of imi- 
tations. Mailed upon receipt of price, 50 cents. For 











“companion for the learned as 
wellas for the unlearned.” For 
ready reférence in all matters 
concerning Spelling, Meanings 
of Words, Correct Pronunci- 
ation, Synonyms, Speeches for 
all oceasions, and Rules of Et 

quette, Vest-PockreT WerbE- 
STER is far ahead of aly com- 
petitors. Compiled especially 
for us by a University man. 


Wale 
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sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. Catalogue mailed Free. i ee eg” A Simple; Practical; Invaluable. 
i eo et GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD; 

C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. igi 2, @AFY something new and especially 
e ww med fe ; oe. 

HONEST GOODS FOR HONEST MONEY. [ep 7 Bp eet tt rmaexed 2c. 
On receipt of $2.00,| & I) ge Russia, Full Gilt, Indexed, 5c. 

7 Pp Postal Note, Money-Or. | cz Cale AGENTs WANTED every where, 


der, or Registered Letter, 
we send to any part of the 
U. 8S. one pair of our 
Ladies’ ‘elebrated 
Bright Dongola Kid 
Boots, equal to the best 

.00 shoe in the world. 

eing our own make, we 
guarantee fit, style, and wear. 
If not satisfactory, RE- 
TURN WITHIN TEN DAYS 
and money will re- 


in half sizes. Widths, B,C, 

, E,and EE, In ordering 

send size,width,and style. 

Liberty Shoes have no Equal, 
We Deliver Free. 

















OvoR OF FEHR. 
tt MONTHS ON TRIAL” FOR — 
Bubier’s Popular Electrician | 0c 
An illustrated monthly journal for e 
the amateur, experimenter and public, or 
‘}’VERYBODY’S HAND-BOOK”’ 
of ELECTRICITY. By Edw. Trevert. 60 C 
Illustrations. 120 Pages. All about = 
Electric Bells, Batteries, Dynamos, Motors, Railways, 
Welding, ete. Post-paid Book and Paper for 35 cents. 
@BUBIER PUB. CO., LYNN, MASS.,: 

















especially in Colleges. Acad- 
rience needed. Sells at sight. 
E, 263 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


“OUR COMBINATION.” 


KNEE-PANTS 8 ee & 





7. 
emies, Schools. No ex 
Address, LAIRD & 











EXTRA PAIR PA 
and T to match, 
for boys ages 4to l4yrs. 





funded or another_pair Spring Styles Just Out. 
sent. Button or Lace, 

Opera or Common Sense | BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED, 
Toe. Plain Toe or Patent Strictly all wool. Best of 
Leather Tip. Sizes, 2 to 8, | styles. Perfect-fitting. Great 


variety. Sample pieces of the 
goods the “Combinations” are 
made from and rules for measur- 
ing sent free to any address. Clothes 
cent to your nearest Express office, 


LIBERTY SHOE CO. .D., with privilege of examining 

Te at ‘ 9 Hilt St. Boston, nase pegore paying. If the ydoust suit you 

they will be returned at ourexpense, 

BEST $3 SHOE IN THE WORLD FOR $2. If you cannot wait to see samples, 


send age, weight and height of boy. 
and size of hat, and we will send 
the “Combination” and guarantee 
the fit. Or if money and 60 cents 
for postage is sent with the order,we 

will refund all the money it clothes do not fit and satisfy. 
Our #15 Suits for Men, any style preferred, best 





value in the world, sent on same terms as above. 
‘inely Illus. New Spring Cata. of Men’s & Boys’ 
Clothing and Furnishings sent free to any address. 


PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, Ill. 
‘SHORTHAN 


J. Graham’s Works and School, 744 B’way, N. Y. 





—the best is Graham’s 
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PANSY. 









than 50 cents.) 
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WILL BE GLAD, IN THIS 
America’s Great Jubilee Year, 


TO 


FSTART A GARDEN 


FOR ANY ONE 
BFREE OF CHARGE /® 

HOW ? : 
THIS WAY. 


Send us 25 cts. to pay pos 
king, and we will mail, fs 
LUMBIAN COLLECTION of 

SEEDS, consisting of Succession ¢, 

Hi Cabbage, New York Lettuce, Pon 

wm derosa Tomato, 

“zebra Zinnia, and Shirley Pop 

Pi pies. (The six packets named, com #4 

posing the Columbian Collection, & 

cannot be bought anywhere for less 


For with every Collection, 
dd, Free, our Catal 
ERYTHIN 
GARDEN,” provided you will sta 

aiwhere you saw this advertisement 
BEvery copy of this grand Catalogueyy 
@ixlone costs us 25 cts., and its 150 pages, 
are strewn with hundreds of new en 


BUT THIS IS NOT ALL, a 
1893, off 


ya yeravings, and embellished with eigh ns 
{beautiful colored plates, all of which Re AY 
mitruthfully mirror the “ ” of 


iJeverything in Seeds and Plants. 


&, EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 1s worrs 25 crs. a 


4 Purchasers of the Columbian Col-* 
‘- lection will receive the seeds in a’, 
rN which envelope 
hould preserve, because every such,’. 
~envelope, when enclosed with an order 
to us for goods selected from the Cata- 

* logue here referred to, will be accepted} 
ent of 25 cts. onir 
every order amounting to $1.00 and up- 

ward. These Collections can 
\written for, or, if more convenient, 
f- obtained at our stores (35 and 37 Co 
y landt 8t., N. Y.), where Seeds, Plants, 
etc., are sold at retail all the year round 
igae Postage stamps accepted as cash. 


sya: PETER HENDERSON & CO., N. Y.: 
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SWEEPERS | 


—2-page Circular free. | 


A Child Knows 


Healthfulness of a 


FERRIS’ 


GCOD SENSE 


CORSET WAIST. 













HEALTHFUL Dress are PERFECTED in this Waist. 
Worn by over a million mothers, Misses and Children. But- 
tons at front instead of clasps. Clamp buckles at | for 
hose supporters, Tape fastened buttons—won't pull off. 
Cord edge button holes—won’t wear out. All sizes; all 
shapes, Full or slim bust; long or short waists. 

Sold by all Leading Retailers, Send for Circular. 

Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, Western Wholesale Depot. 


FERRIS BROS, Manufacturers and Patentees. 
Principal Office: 341 Broadway, New York. 
Office: 18 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal, 















THIS IS THE 


ROUNDED RIB 
ON HOLDING EDGES 


A of Fastener of Warren} “ 
» Hose Supporter — the § 
reason why it can- 
not cut the stock- 
ing, all other 




















supporters 
The must 
most 
come = There 
fortable ° ‘$s 
~~ sone \\ yy are 
Ss se 
supporter. aa countless, 
\ \ and worth- 


less imita- 
tions, sur 
to cut th 
stocking, 


All gen- 
uine War- 
rens have 
“Warren” 
stamped on 
end of fastener. 


The Most Pleasing Corset to the Wearer is the 


Steam Molded. 


IMPROVED CUTAWAY HIP. 
A Patented Process. 


sO 




















Best 
Fitting. 
Best 
Wearing. 
Most 
Durable. 
A “Quick 
Seller.” 
| At all the 
| Leading 
| Retail 
| Stores. 





Handsome French Shape Corset, 
Illustrated catalogue and full information Free, 
- ie MER’S SONS, Bridgeport, Conn. 
| Sole Manufacturers and Patentees. 








»DoYour Own Printing 


Card Press $3. Size for circu- 

a lars or small newspaper #22. 

f Saves you money and makes 

| money printing for neighbors, 

Full printed instructions. Send 

| stamp for catalogue of presses, 

type, cards, &c., to the factory. 
KELSEY & CO., 

Meriden, Connecticut. 


ATelegraph Operator’ 
elegraph Operator's ». 
Work is Pleasant! ii 
| Pays good wages and leads to |\/ 
| theh ghest positions. We } 
| teach it quickiy, and start | 
| our graduates in telegraph ser- 
vice. Railroads are very busy. 
Operators are in great demand 
illustrated Catalogue Free. 
Valentines’ School of 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


THE BEST 81.50 SHOE IN THE WORLD. 
BEWARE OF IMITATORS. Delivered FREE 
“+4 dollar saved ts a dollar earned.” 

This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
delivered free anywhere in the 
U.8., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50, 

We make thi» boot ourselves, there- 
fore we quarantee the fit, style and wear, 
and if any one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Common Sense 
or Opera Toe, widths C, D,E. 

& EE, sizes 1 to 8, and 
half sizes. 
size; we will fit you. 


3 ate Illustrated 


Cop, 
= aC : 1,000,000.) 
Incorporated Capital. $1,000,000. 
Co, Sraer Dep't, z 


DEXTER HOE , Boston, Mass. 


MENDING TISSUE 


Repairs clothing better than needle and thread; Silk, 
Satin, Cotton and Woollen, Kid Gloves, Macintosh, 
Umbrellas, etc., all colors. Sample yard, 0c. Three 
yards, 25c. Twelve yards, 65c. Stamps taken. Agents 
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wanted. Address STAYNER & CO., Providence, R. L. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


FEBRUARY 23, 1893. 

















The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber direct.y to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
soqusred to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 

* silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no Guateases are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


OLD SIGHT. 


The change in the visual organs which results in 
what is called old sight does not indicate old age. 
It precedes the age even of forty-five, though till 
about that time persons with normal eyes remain 
unconscious of it. The change is not pathological, 
but physiological; that is to say, it is not the result 
of disease, but occurs in the regular course of 
nature. It is a part of the general change that 
hardens, and to some extent shrivels, the muscular 
system. 

In the process of seeing, the crystalline lens 
constantly alters its degree of convexity, according 
to the distance of the visible objects This is 
accomplished by the “muscles of accommodation.” 
Up to about the age of forty-five these muscles 
have no difficulty in effecting the necessary accom- 
modation, and the person is unaware of any effort, 
although he really makes more than he formerly 
did. With advancing years the lens becomes not 
only harder, but less transparent and of less 
refractive power, and at the same time the con- 
tractile activity of the pupil is lessened. 

The earliest conscious indications of old sight 
are less facility in reading fine print and threading 
a needle, a feeling of discomfort in the eyes and 
forehead, and a tendency to hold the book farther 
off, or to want a better light. 

In old sight, the rays of light from the object do 
not converge on the retina, but tend to go beyond 
it. Convex glasses of the right power increase 
the convergency and bring it to the right point, 
but because they have no “power of accommoda- 
tion,” those which are of use in near work are 
worse than useless in seeing remote objects. This 


difficulty can be removed by having the glass in | 


each bow consist of two parts, the lower suited to 
reading, and the upper to seeing at a distance. 

The time to put on spectacles is when the above 
mentioned symptoms begin to show themselves. 
To delay because spectacles suggest age is a foolish 
weakness, which can result in nothing but harm. 

Some persons have the idea that glasses weaken 
the eyes, and they think to save the eyes by 
putting off wearing glasses as long as possible. 
The reverse of this is true. Many people do injure 
their sight when they first put on glasses, but it is 
by putting on such as are too strong for them. 
They rely on their own judgment instead of on 
that of an expert, or perhaps, out of mistaken 
economy, they utilize the disused glasses of their 
older relatives. 

The glasses should not magnify perceptibly, but 
should simply render reading easy. In from two 
to six years stronger ones will be needed. 

When short-sighted people become old, they read 
better without their glasses; but their case is 
wholly unlike that of people in general. 


——_@—__—_ 


HOW FLOWERS PRODUCE 
PERFUME. 


The rose would no doubt “smell as sweet by any 
other name,” but how does it contrive to “smell 
sweet” at all? In other words, by what mode do 
flowers produce their perfume? This is one of those 
things which, although they may seem to belong 
especially to the realm of poetry, cannot escape 
the pursuit of science. 

M. Mesnard, a French chemist, has been subject- 
ing flowers to analysis in order to find out how 
they become fragrant. Being cut into sections 
and having pure hydrochloric acid poured over 
them, it is no wonder that the tender flowers gave 
up # portion of their secret. Yet they did not give 
it up entirely. M. Mesnard was only able to ascer- 
tain that the fine oil which gives the perfume is 
apparently derived in every case from chlorophyll, 
and is usually located at the upper surfaces of the 
petals or sepals in delicate cellules. 

There seems to be some inverse relation between 
the amount of pigment, or coloring matter, in the 


flower and the perfume. Some of the more soberly- 
colored flowers have the most delightful fragrance, 
while brilliant hues do not imply a corresponding 
sweetness of smell. 

The fact that the perfume oils are derived from 
chlorophyll is interesting because, as will be 
remembered, chlorophyll is that substance in 
plants which, when acted upon by sunlight, turns 
a leaf into a sort of chemicel laboratory. But it 
cannot act without the sunbeams. 

We know how much we owe to the sun as the 
source of all life and energy upon the earth, and 
yet is it not a little surprising to reflect that the 
great orb of day is directly instrumental in the 
production of the exquisite perfume with which a 
bouquet salutes our nostrils? 


PERILOUS FISHING. 


Dynamite-fishing—the killing of fish by exploding 
dynamite bombs under or upon the water, and 
then gathering the stunned or killed fish which 
are brought to the surface—is so generally con- 
demned that there will not be much sympathy for 
the human performer in the following tragedy, 
recorded in some of the English newspapers: 


A man in Bideford, in the southwestern part of 
England, had a dog which he had carefully trained 
to bring to him whatever he had thrown into the 
water. Early one aeruing this man went out to a 

ond near his place, carrying with him a dynamite 

omb with which he intended to “make a haul” of 
the trout in the pond. He lighted the fuse, and 
threw the bomb into the water. 

Unluckily he had either failed to notice or else 





| had forgotten that his dog followed him. On the 

| instant the dog sprang into the water, swam to the 

| floating bomb, seized it and brought it ashore, to 
place it at his master’s feet. 

The man tried to command the dog to drop the 
terrible object, but the animal showed the excel- 
lence of his training by clinging to it and rapidly 

| —eeet the shore. 

| hen the lazy fisherman took to his heels. The 
dog came ashore and followed-him at a more rapid 
rate than the man could run, the dynamite still in 
its mouth and the fuse burning. 

It was a wild race for a high wall not far away. 
The dog gained every instant. The man was in 
despair, for he knew the bomb would explode 
presently with murderous force. He reached the 
wall, and scrambled over it just in time, for at that 
instant, as the dog came to the foot of the wall, 
the dynamite exploded. 

The unfortunate dog was blown to atoms, but 
the man escaped with a severe shaking up and a 
| os dean to fish in the future with a hook and 

ne. 


WITH GOOD REASON. 


The introduction in our cities of apartment 
houses, in which a considerable number of families | 
| live under one roof, has given rise to many amus- 
| ing occurrences. In an Eastern city, recently, two 
| physicians were walking together on the street | 
| when one of them lifted his hat to a lady whom | 
they met. } 


“A patient?” asked the other. 

“Oh, in a way,” answered the first doctor. “I 
treated her the other day for a small difficulty.” 

“What was it?” 

“A wart on the nose.” 

“And what did you prescribe?” 

“I ordered her to refrain absolutely from play- 
ing the piano.” 

he other doctor was astonished. “Ordered her 

to leave off playing the piano—for a wart on the 
nose! Well, I can’t understand your treatment.” 

“If you knew the circumstances you would,” said 
the first doctor. “She occupies the flat just under 
mine, in the apartment house.” 

“Ah—now I understand!” said the other. 








SHE SAID SO. 


It is one of the disadvantages of kings and 
queens that their loyal subjects do not consider it 
proper to tell them the truth. 


The Queen of Saxony, we are told, has no chil- 
dren of her own, but is very fond of other people’s 
children, especially if they are pretty. Some time 
ago, while walking in the park in Dresden, she 
| met a nurse in charge of two little children, and 
| stopped to admire the rosy babies. 
“They are twins, are they not?” said the queen. 

“Yes, please your Majesty,” answered the 
nurse. 

“a sappees their papa is very fond of them?” 

“This little boy’s papa is, but that little boy’s 
papa died a month ago.” 

“But I thought you said they were twins?” 

“Your Majesty said they were, and I didn’t think 
it right to contradict the queen.” 





EXAGGERATION. 


John Fitzgerald is a hard-headed, matter-of-fact 
boy who has just entered the high school. If you 
talk with him, you must be careful how you express 
yourself. 


The other evening his father was reading aloud 
a book of travels. The author was describing a 
Christmas which he passed in Australia. 

“It was a rather ¢ wo? day,” he wrote. “We 
had a good dinner and did our best to be merry, 
but it was hard to feel very jolly. We were ten 
thousand miles from home, and —” 

“What's that?” interrupted Master John. “ ‘Ten 
| thousand miles from home?’ Impossible! Why, 
| the maximum diameter of the earth is only eight 
thousand miles.” 





NO IMPROVEMENT. 


Taking the census has its humorous side, even 
in Scotland. Says the Dundee News: 


A census “gatherer” was collecting the papers 
from the different houses in one of the lower dis- 
tricts of a large town, and an intelligent-lookin 
woman handed him a document which containec 
an amusing entry. The blank, instead of reading 
bluntly, “Married or single?” put the question 
indirectly, thus: “Condition as to Marriage.” 

Under this the woman had written: 

“Hard up afore marriage, worse afterward.” 


DISQUALIFIED.. 


To be a great historian one must be endowed 
with what is known as the “historic imagination,” 


it. 


_“John,” said the teacher, “in your essay upon 

George Washington you say that he was not fond 

rd fishing. What is your authority for that asser- 
on? 





“Why,” answered Johnny, “we have always 


but he must also be on his guard against abusing | 





| been told that he could not tell a lie.”"—Ezchange. 


An effectual worm medicine will be found in 
“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits.” 25 cents a box. (Adv. 


HEALTH FOOD C0.’S 


GLUTEN SUPPOSITORIES 


Cure Constipation and Piles. 


NUMBER 1 FOR ADULTS. 
NUMBER 2 FOR BABIES. 


The surest, simplest, safest remedy on 
earth. No purgatives, no cathartics, no 
laxatives, to destroy the stomach, but 
strengthening, upbuilding, local nutri- 
tion. 50 cents. Free by Mail. 

Sold by all Druggists. 











HEALTH 61 5th Avenue, New York. 
199 Tre t St., Bost 
FOOD 632 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
co., 1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Pamphlets mailed free. 
Everybody Loves Her. 


Sometime in your life you 
have met her. 


You wondered whyso plain a 
girl should be in everybody’s 
thoughts as “a charming girl.” 


There! a ripple of laughter! 
through the parted lips you 
catch a glimpse of pretty white 
teeth, and then you echo the 
thought, “a charming girl.” 


UBIfOAM 
ForTHe TEETH 
s)may give you a 
similar charm, It 
removes all un- 
cleanliness, pre- 
vents decay, is deliciously fla- 
vored, free from acid. Men, 
women, and children ap- 
prove it. 


25 cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 











STU DY A thorough and _ prae- 
-» tical Business Educa- 
in Book keeping. Shorthand, etc., 


given by MAIL at student’s home. Low 


rates. Send 6c. stamps for Catalogue and Trial Lesson. 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 453 Main Street, BUFFALO. N. Y. 











Natural wood with its grain 
brought out by varnish is always 
rich. 

If the varnish is good and has 
intelligent care, it is rich for many 
years. If poor or ill-used, it soon 
becomes shabby-genteel. 


The “People’s Text-Book” affords what advantage 
there is in having some knowledge of varnish. Free. 
MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 





The New Bread. 


OYAL unfermented bread, made without 

yeast, avoiding the decomposition produced 

in the flour by yeast or other baking powder; 

peptic, palatable and most healthful; may be 

eaten warm and fresh without discomfort, which 
is not true of bread made in any other way. 


Can be made only with Royal Baking Powder. 
Receipt for Making One Loaf. 


2 aoe quart flour, 1 teaspoonful 
salt, half a teaspoonful sugar, 
2 heaping teaspoonfuls Royal Baking 
Powder, half medium-sized cold 
boiled: potato, and water. Sift to- 
gether thoroughly flour, salt, sugar, 
and baking powder; rub in the 
potato; add sufficient water to mix 
smoothly and rapidly into a stiff 
batter, about as soft as for pound- 
cake; about a pint of water toa 
quart of flour will be required— 


mofe or less according to the brand 
and quality of the flour used. Do 
not make a stiff dough, like yeast 
bread. Pour the batter into a 
greased pan, 4x8 inches, and 4 
inches deep, filling about half full. 
The loaf will rise to fill the pan 
when baked. Bake in very hot 
oven 45 minutes, placing paper 
over first 15 minutes baking, to pre- 
vent crusting too soon on top. Bake 
at once. Don't mix with milk. 





Ladies’ Perfect-Fitting Boots. 






, i 


al AA bitty 
Send for Catalogue. 





Every Pair Warranted. 


Ask your Dealer for 


Rumsey Brothers’ 


Fine Boots and Shoes. 

If he cannot furnish them, send 
direct to us, by postal note, money- 
order or registered letter, stating 
size and width, opera or common sense toe, plain 
or tip, front lace or button, and we will send you 
postage paid to any part of the United States one 
pair of the following kinds of Ladies’ boots or shoes 
manufactured by us from the finest grade of French 
glazed kid that can be produced: 





Goodyear Welt, Button or Lace, 85.00 
Hand Sewed Turn, “ - 5.00 
Goodyear elt, Russia Calf, 

Blucher Cut Oxford, 4.50 
Hand Sewed Turn, Russia Calf, 

Blucher Cut Oxford, 5.00 


Anda choice line of other goods from $3 to #4. 


RUMSEY BROTHERS, Manufrs., Lynn, Mass. 
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| Pride of the West Muslin. 


Fine as Linen and Soft as Silk. When once worn 
no other Muslin will be used. Try it, and pay a little 
more for shirts, if necessary, in order to get a good 
article. Ask for ‘‘Pride of the West,” and take no 


substitute 
For sale by all leading Men’s Furnishers and retail Dry-Goods 
dealers in the United States. 













REPEATERS. 


O you wish to know more about the famous 
Winchester Repeater, the gun that has 
done such wonderful execution on the Frontier, in Battle, 
and in Foreign Lands? 
An 84-page Illustrated Catalogue, giving full information 
about the Winchester Repeating Rifles, Shot-Guns, Single-Shot 
Rifles and Ammunition of all kinds, sent free to any address. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 


Munson Street, New Haven, Conn. 


CHOICE ROSES AT 5 Cts. 


OUR RAINBOW COLLECTION 


As this in itself GUARANTEES the quality. OF DO ROSES TOR Gl. ux man, 
MADE ONLY BY THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. roses we send are on their own roots, from 10 to 15 


A he 

’ P 7 /< aioe high, and will bloom freely this summer either in pots 
MERIDEN, CONN, New Yor«. Cuicaco, San FRANCISCO. HAMILTON. CANADA " 5 or planted in yard They are hardy, ever bloomers. We send in- 
structions with each order how to plant and care for them. 
Please examine the below list of 20 choice fragrant monthly 


P \ ‘vel 
NZ ? hb» NS roses, and see if you can duplicate them anywhere for an 
\ / oe ) > amount so small as @1. They are nearly all new kinds.—We 
“The act of joining two or more things into one.’—CENTURY DICTIONARY. vy J guarantee them to reach you in good condition. The List:— 
= 7} Prchese tpn the best pink rose by far ever introduced. 


? The B © pare ivory white. Viscountess Folkestone, ele- 
Ogant fawn an eteor, the best rich crimson rose. Franciska 


| 
| 





— 


SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 
The question “WILL THEY WEAR ?”? need never be asked if your goods bear the 























That’s it exactly: — the joining of the two garments, shirt and drawers, into one, which is called 


Good & . raquy opgant Gate of tore, —_ Fy ow deep golden 

. . . : . : yellow. @ Queen, double pure white. Comtesse de neuse, e 

a Union Suit. Ours are Tailor Trimmed. Ours have The Lewis Tension Yoke. R glen. Pann Gentian levels Gexk rel. Panamera, Galas extention, 
eese’s eingold, beautiful shades of saffron and tawn. Waban, a great rose, 


Ours have The Lewis Spliced Seat. Ours are Full or 





2 blcow all the time. La France, known asthe “queen of roses.” 





Extra Fashioned, meaning more fullness in the shape of the Roses are on eae ene wilak riScemaidhn grat garden Mad. de Watteville, the beau- 

2 are > quires it zwzto -etchine the oer 5 in clusters, very elegant. ymont, intense fiery scarlet. Star of 
garment where the form requires it without stretching the goods, their own og —~ = Pf Sa aay ot. ae 
Ours will not shrink unless abused, as they are made from long roots. S buds, commis ne and coppery yel 


Ballinger, Texas, Nov. 29, 1892. 
The Goop & REESE Oo.. Springte eld, O. Gentlemen The 2 ever bloomin 
roses you sent me for $1, ved yesterday in the most splendid condition, anc 
allow me to 7 Oe I was absolutely surprised ut the size of the stalks and the 


combed Australian worsted well seasoned as well as in silk and 
lisle. Ours are dainty, comfortable, easily adjusted and pleasant 


2 . 5 3 amount, length and thriftiness of the roots. I have wondered many times how 
to the skin. The most progressive dealers in Men’s or Ladies’ yon could afford to send out such pesea for such a small price. Every home in the land should have their yard 
ae ° hia : ee ull of ever blooming roses at this price. Yours, OC. H. WILLINGHAM. 
furnishings in the United States should carry them. Zhey are not os We will also send a. Iron Clad wan A Ge Hardy Roses, all different golors, 91. . Try : net. 

“=a bi Ries 7 ' . . i. santhemuma, a: rize nne . eraniums, double an emt le . 
expensive. Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue to the 12 eheleo Bea Begonias, different kinds, $i. 40 packets choice Flower Seeds, ail different hinds, $1 * baz 


handsome, illustrated, 144 page Catalogue, describing above Roses, Plants and rl) Seeds, mailed for 10c. stamps, 


LEWIS KNITTING CO., Janesville, Wis. Hone forimimcaiate ect {eral Bretluma to club rates an SAVE Toe monet ronedn and planta tree #400 


in cash offered for largest clu re the LARGEST F ROSE atti INA RICA, Address 


Ask your Dealer to show them to you. GOOD & REESE C0., Box ‘80, Champion City Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio. 


All the year round, summer or winter, they are the only kind of underwear 


that can be worn without discomfort: —without really feeling them anywhere. THE STORRS & HARRISON CO.’S 


‘“‘We are advertised by our loving friends.’’ SEEDS PLANTS AND TREES 
GIVE THE BABY J 


GROW, BLOOM AND PRODUCE FRUIT. 


e 9 2 
Me n be] Food Are well-grown, fully handled, packed right and guaranteed to reach customers 
ili - tin sae cenit Catalogue over 150 pr FREE to buyers. 


If you wish your infant to be well nour- 39 YEARS. 900 ACRES. 28 CREENHOUSES. 


ished, healthy, bright and active, and to 


grow up happy, robust and vigorous. THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., 0. 


OD for He Sil FOR 4 EARLY TOMATOES! 



































The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, 
—THIS WONDERFUL— 


Invalids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, 
and the Aged is ‘i < , ey BARLIEST TOMATO inthe WORLD” 
: F & siety, ee” Lepenpene wants. It has proved theearliestand best by the side of every 


+ Ca : j ‘ 7. ars abundantly of large bright red tomatoes, very smooth, of 
ie 2 fees extremely solid all through, with only a few seeds and free 
7 aN AJ ants set in garden last of May produced full size ripe tomatoes 

yy 


was them you a per’ fect wonder by all who saw them growing. 
For Infants and Invalids. 


prow so rapidly. 
m growing a ripe tomato in 75days from the date 
j = the pero es nar , a ee 
Our book for the instruction of mothers, , i ve pedis down a ithe s eed, Rever offered betore, é 
3 a all head and sure to he very orm, 0 
i“ H + ae © = Sine HEAD CABBAGE parses size firm and fine in texture, excellent 
e are an ee ing 0 n ants, CW, bee Hig onde, cA -# poceee. l will pa 00 for the heaviest head wnfrom 


henext heav Let, ‘Single heads have weighed over 60 lbs, 


will be mailed free to any address = —_ - = GiANT SII SILVER (QUEEN ONION A ee ye 





ae Seen ee ae” upon request. oreen tastemeay bare wilfpay 8100 for theheatiest onion grown from my seed 1s Snen, and 96h to mont heaviest. 
HENRY HAWTHORNE SMITH, a PA has ereatd a sensation everywhere, © They narothe largostand y 
Oakland, - - - Cal. DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO., BE the “Alles Panay” In 1005, from tag: Sood, Oe tnehcs tn Hlnaten ond $500 for ths 
At 5 months. BOSTON, MASS. larzeatbloasom grow? 5108 for Second, 6 Fal pariouatsof allpriaenin hy catalogue 





MY CA ALOGUE ‘:; is pee of bargains. $4,500 offered in premiums; 6900 is 
red persons mt me the ilargest number of customers} 

\\ by July1st ;8500 for the one club orders;8100 for the largest farmer’sorder; otra: 

\\ 

\ 


A\\ \\ =Te : one will be paid Jul ist. Mrs. T. B. Young, Rock City,111., sent largest club order in 18 
\\ \\ he amit and I paid her8500, er photograph isin catalogue.’ Don" *t buy a seed until you see! 
\\ ‘ . it. Prices low. $lcustomers get 50 cents extra of their selection 3° Et2#3,) 
\\\\ VF t it MY OFF 
\M VAS A. ‘a 









Head © thea» Giant Silver Queen Onion and Alice Pansy with my 
Catalogue for only 2S ots, Every person sendingsilver, P.N. or . for the above 
collection will receive free a pac kage Mammoth Prize Tomato, which grows over 14ft. 


\ \\ 1 willsend a package each of **£arilest Tomatoin the World,” Sure 
oo \ \\ \ \ A 

















high, and this year 1 will pay 8500 to any person gro growing one welghing dibs. ItCAN be 
will receive 


done. If2 persons send for Een o collections together eac kage of 


M!. “Wonder of the World” Beans. They originated among Same of Indians, stalks 
grow large as broom handle re 18in. long. Beans white. Itis a wonder, and Sf 
Wail in () Goch a cuticalty was never heard of before, Address, F, Bs Mills. Rose Hill. N.Y. 


rowtey’s TOILET MASK 


(OR FACE GLOVE.) 


















Trade-Mark 
Registered. 





Is a natural means for preserving the skin and 
removing complexional imperfections. 

It is soft and flexible in form, and can be easily applied 
and worn without discomfort or inconvenience. 

It is recommended by eminent physicians and scien- 
tists as a substitute for injurious cosmetics. 

COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden im- 
perfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be re- 
moved permanently by the Toilet Mask. By its use spots, 
impurities, roughness, etec., vanish from the skin, leaving 
it soft and clear. It is harmless and costs little. It prevents 
and tends to remove wrinkles, and is both a complexion 
preserver and beautifier. 


Illustrated Treatise, with full partic- 
ulars, mailed free. 








Address and kindly mention this paper. 


THE TOILET MASK C0., 


To be Worn Times in the Week. 1166 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. . 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole anita 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 
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iu THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 





AYER’S Sarsaparilla is The Best Spring Medicine. 


FEBRUARY 28, 1893. 


AYER’ 


Sarsaparilla 


CURES 


HUNDREDS “say'‘so 
THOUSANDS ° sav'so 
MILLIONS "say so 
TAKE IT “say’so 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla cures because it purifies thie 
blood; Decause it destroys as well as expels from the human 
system the poisons which, unless removed, produce inflamma- 
tion and disease; Decause it attacks and breaks up every 
humor whether it lurks in cell or tissue; Decawse it restores 
exhausted vitality, quickens the appetite, and acts upon every 
vital function, strengthening those which are weak, vitalizing 
those which are sluggish, and upbuilding those which have broken 
down; and also Because its use makes food nourishing, 
work pleasant, sleep refreshing, and life enjoyable. Therefore, 
There is positively no other remedy which will so thoroughly 





prepare your system for the changeable weather of March, April, May, overcome That Tired Feeling, or open the way to 
perfect nealth. You avoid mistake, make no experiment, and take no chances when you buy this medicine. It will do for you 
the same as it has done for others. It is the scientific enemy of disease and is always to be depended upon for just what it is 
recommended to do-—arguments which cannot be applied to, and are not true of, any other medicine. It will cure Salt-Rheum, 
Kezema, Tetter, Psoriasis, Scald Head, Ringworm, Chronic Catarrh, White Swellings, Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, Female 
Weaknesses, Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, and Bowels. After Diphtheria, Scarlet or Typhoid Fever, after La Grippe, 
Pneumonia, or any other ailment which poisons the blood and prevents rapid recovery, take AYER’S Sarsaparilla. 





READ WHAT AYER’S SARSAPARILLA HAS DONE FOR OTHERS: 


“HAS NO EQUAL.” 

‘TI believe that Ayer’s Sarsaparvilla has no equal as a 
blood-purifier and Spring medicine. For loss of energy, 
that tired feeling, for debility, dizziness, indigestion, or 
dyspepsia, or for loss of appetite, this remedy has to 
me always been an unfailing specific. It gives tone to the 
stomach, aids digestion, overcomes restlessness, irrita- 
bility, and nervousness, and exerts a beneficial and 
healthy action as a brain and nerve restorative. My 
father, who was for 60 years a professor at Bowdoin 
College, (Brunswick, Maine,) believed in the great medi- 
cinal value of this remedy, and never failed to recom- 
mend it, whenever opportunity offered. Some years ago, 
he urged my youngest sister to take it for debility, and a 
low state of the blood, and the result of her following his 
advice was very gratifying. She improved in health and 
strength from the first and was soon as well as ever. 
When anyone asks me, ‘What do you consider the best 
blood-purifier ?’ my answer is, ‘ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’ ”— 
NATHAN S, CLEAVELAND, 376 Centre st., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass, 


HORRORS OF DYSPEPSIA. 


‘“*T was raised on a farm, and was, up to six years ago, 
always used to manual labor, and plenty of fresh air.. At 
that time, however, 1 changed my occupation, went. into 
an office, and it was but a little while after that when my 
appetite almost wholly disappeared. My digestion was 
not good, and I had given up hope of ever being cured. 
For two years I suffered untold pain and agony, such as 
only a dyspeptic can suffer. At last I began to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for this complaint, and by the time I 
had used six bottles I was aswell as ever. The cure was 
most effectual. Lean now eat my three meals per day, 
sleep soundly, and am never bothered with symptoms of 
dyspepsia. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla indeed cures. It cured 
me, and if anyone will take it according to directions, it 
will cure him. I believe that this medicine will cure the 
most aggravated or chronic case of dyspepsia or indiges- 
tion on record, and I can recommend it most heartily 
and confidently to all who will use it.’’—J. L. Monr- 
GOMERY, ex-Clerk Circuit Court and Editor Democrat, 
Marshall, Il. 


RHEUMATISM. 


“ About eight years ago, I suffered from what the doc- 
tors called rheumatism. Nobody knows the pain and 
misery which I had to endure and which clung to me in 
spite of the medicines prescribed and taken. Rheuma- 
tism specifics had no influence on me whatever, neither 
was I benefited by the variety of the remedies which 
were recommended to me and which I took. At last, I 
began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. After a short time, 
the pains ceased, and I broke out with sores all over 
my body. I continued to use the Sarsaparilla for a whole 
year, taking, in the time, a dozen bottles. The sores 
healed, the rheumatism entirely disappeared, and I have 
since had no return of the trouble. ’’—JamEs Way, Prop. 
of Livery Stable, Roseville, Cal. 

“My face, for years, was covered with yom and 
humors, for which I could find no remedy till I began to 
take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Three bottles of this great 
blood-medicine effected a thorough cure, and I can con- 
fidently recommend it to all suffering from similar trou- 
bles.”,—MAp1son PARKER, Concord, Vt. 


Fias cured others, will cure you 


Ayer’s cuerry Pectoral 


surpasses all similar preparations, as a remedy for Bronchitis, Loss of Voice, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Croup, La Grippe, Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, Asthma, 
and other disorders of the Throat and Lungs. <A dose or two of this wonderful 


medicine will relieve even the most distressing symptoms of pulmonary con- 





AYER’S PILLS 


are better known and more generally used than any other cathartic. Sugar- 
coated, purely vegetable, and free from mercury or any other injurious drug, 
this is the ideal family medicine. Though prompt and energetic in their action, 


the use of these pills is attended with only the best results. Their effect is to 


sumption. It soothes the inflamed membrane, loosens the phlegm, stops coughing, 
and indnees refreshing sleep. It has a splendid record, covering half a century 
and gathered from all quarters of the globe. It is indorsed by eminent physi- 
cians, and is everywhere the favorite anodyne-expectorant. Singers, actors, 
auctioneers, preachers, and public speakers generally use it. It is agreeable to 
the taste, does not interfere with digestion, and needs but small doses. 


Prompt to act, sure to cure 


strengthen and regulate the organic functions, being especially beneficial in the 
various derangements of the stomach, liver, and bowels. Ayer’s Pills are recom- 
mended by all the leading physicians and druggists, as the most prompt and 
effective remedy for Biliousness, Nausea, Costiveness, Indigestion, Sluggishness 
of the Liver, Jaundice, Drowsiness, Pain in the Side, and Sick Headache ; also, to 


relieve Colds, Fevers, Neuralgia, and Rheumatism. 


Every Dose Effective 


